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EVENTS OF 


THE delay in the interchanges between this country 
and France over the reply to the German Note has been 
due by no means wholly to the political crisis in Belgium 
and the desire of M. Poincaré to carry M. Theunis with 
him in his every move regarding the Ruhr. Quite apart 
from the need of Belgian collaboration, the French 
Government itself might reasonably demand considerable 
time to prepare an answer to a document so compre- 
hensive and searching as the British memorandum. 
Whatever the precise parts played by Mr. Baldwin and 
Lord Curzon respectively in the final drafting of the 
memorandum, the result did marked credit to the author 
or authors. The time has come to insist that all M. 
Poincaré’s cards be laid face up on the table, and the 
British communication was admirably designed to secure 
that end. M. Poincaré has been asked courteously but 
with the utmost directness precisely what he means by 
the abandonment of passive resistance ; what inducement 
he is ready to offer the Germans to lay aside their one 
remaining weapon ; what régime is to follow the abandon- 
ment of passive resistance if it is abandoned ; when and 
under what conditions he proposes to evacuate the Ruhr ; 
what actual Reparations he is standing out for, if it is 
really the search for Reparations that has taken him 
into the Ruhr; whether he is serious in putting forward 
again a Reparation plan almost identical with that 
rejected by Mr. Bonar Law in January; and what are 
his present ideas as to the moratorium which by general 
consent Germany must have if she is to make payments 
of substance at all. Unless those questions are answered 
by a series of studied evasions, we shall have for the first 
time a complete and intelligible statement of what the 
French Government is really aiming at in relation to 
Germany. That may not advance us much towards a 
settlement, but it will at least clear the ground. 

* * * 

Tue fall of the Belgian Government on the Flemish 
University question came as something of a shock to 
observers who imagined that for France and Belgium 
there existed no question to-day but Reparations and the 
Ruhr. To assume that, however, is to ignore the extent 
to which public feeling throughout Belgium has been 


THE WEEK 


stirred by the problem of the University of Ghent. The 
Cabinet, itself split in two on the matter, has so far 
successfully avoided taking position on the question of 
the Flamandization of the university, but with the two 
Houses at variance on the point—though with only the 
narrowest majority to turn the scale in each—it seems 
essential that a Government shall come into being pre- 
pared to give a lead or take a stand. But the university 
question is closely linked with another quite as awkward. 
The Cabinet, faced with the necessity of maintaining a 
certain force in the Ruhr, finds it necessary to demand 
the extension of military service from ten months to 
fourteen. To that the Socialists are resolutely opposed, 
and it is-suggested by Belgian correspondents that the 
Theunis Government discreetly seized the opportunity of 
resigning on the university issue rather than risk a 
probable defeat on the army proposals, in which the 
honour of the king is said to be in some measure engaged. 
A week’s attempts at reconstruction have led to no suc- 


‘cess, and Belgium’s reply to the British Reparations 


memorandum is inevitably delayed. 
* * * 

STaGNaTION, varied spasmodically by crisis, continues 
at Lausanne, as it has continued for countless weeks past. 
At the moment the element of crisis bulks larger than 
usual, for it is beginning to be conceived possible that 
the patience of the Allies and their readiness to submit 
to the recalcitrance of their defeated enemy may some 
day reach its limit. There is, indeed, very little left for 
the Western Powers to concede ; but a sticking-point has 
been reached over the Turks’ demand for Treaty recog- 
nition of their claim to pay in French paper francs, 
i.e., at a third of the true value, debts they had under- 
taken to pay in sterling. Simultaneously, the negotia- 
tions with existing concessionaires, which were to be 
conducted directly between the concessionaires them- 
selves and Angora, on account of the failure of the 
Conference to reach any general agreement, are reported 
to be breaking down wholesale. Ismet Pasha, who once 
declared himself a full plenipotentiary, is now so fettered 
by instructions from Angora that he cannot settle if he 
would. The question of the payment of the bondholders 
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has been referred back to the Allied Governments them- 
selves, and the French are particularly resolute against 
further concessions, as they usually are when hard cash 


is concerned. 
* * * 


In spite of mysterious but almost certainly baseless 
rumours that Stambolisky is alive after all, in spite also 
of feverish propaganda work conducted by Stambolisky’s 
former colleague, Daskaloff, from Prague, the situation 
in Bulgaria is remarkably quiet. Danger from at least 
two sources seemed imminent. An attempted counter- 
stroke by the Agrarians appeared inevitable, and Mace- 
donian movements on the frontier were expected. More- 
over, Bulgaria’s Balkan neighbours would have belied 
every tradition of the peninsula if they had not leaped 
to arms and threatened intervention either out of 
genuine nervousness or from an enterprising desire to 
fish in troubled waters. As things have turned out, this 
programme has been only perfunctorily fulfilled. The 
outlook was menacing for a time at Belgrade, but the 
reports of Bulgarian mobilization, which was to have 
been the excuse for Jugo-Slav action, have been proved 
definitely baseless; and as the result largely of friendly 
but frank representations by the British Minister, the 
Jugo-Slav Foreign Minister, M. Nintchitch, has made 
a wise and conciliatory speech, which has immediately 
eased such friction as existed between Belgrade and 
Sofia. It is too early yet to pronounce on the prospects 
of Professor Zankoff’s provisional Government. It con- 
tains too many reactionary elements, and relies too 


much for support on the army, to inspire any great con-— 


fidence, but at least the immediate danger of external 
complications appears to have been removed. 


7 * * 


Tue Hungarian Government has very wisely 
addressed a Note both to the Reparation Commission 
and to the Allied Powers represented on that body, 
appealing for a reconsideration of the recent decision 
whereby Hungary’s application for the release of Repara- 
tion liens was refused by the casting vote of France in 
spite of the support of Great Britain and Italy. The 
purpose of the application was to enable Hungary to 
contract an external loan under the auspices of the 
League of Nations, as Austria has done with such con- 
spicuous success. Without such assistance she must slip 
rapidly into the abyss from which Austria was only 
rescued when the last hour of rescue was ebbing away. 
Our own Government needs no conversion on this matter, 
for it has strongly backed the Hungarian application 
from the first. The decision lies largely with France, 
which lined up last time with its allies of the Little 
Entente, themselves hostile to the proposal on the ground 
of their general suspicion of Hungary. That there is 
basis for those suspicions cannot be denied, but a 
Hungary subjected to strict supervision sur place by a 
League Commissioner as a condition of League financial 
support, would be far less of a menace to her neighbours 
than she is to-day. Dr. Benes, at any rate, is perspica- 
cious enough to realize that, and he may be able to press 
such a view successfully on Roumania and Jugo-Slavia. 
There would be no prospect of individual Powers putting 
their financial guarantee behind Hungary as they did 
behind Austria, but what the Austrian loan operation 
has demonstrated beyond anything is the credit value of 
League supervision of expenditure. It is on that that 
reliance is being placed for the raising both of the 
Hungarian loan under discussion, and of a proposed 
Greek loan of £10,000,000 for the essential and pro- 
ductive operation of settling refugees on the land, 


THE Government steadfastly refuses to reduce the 
tax on sugar, although, as Mr. Asquith showed on 
Monday, the duty was multiplied fourteen times between 
1914 and 1918. This colossal increase in the tax on an 
absolutely necessary foodstuff cannot be defended on 
economic grounds by a Government which has reduced 
the income tax and the tax on beer. The Government, 
therefore, has fallen back on the argument that the 
sugar market is in the hands of foreign speculators, who 
would get the main benefit of any reduction in the tax. 
This view is without any adequate foundation. An 
import duty on a commodity with a wide international 
market must necessarily fall mainly on the consumer ; 
and its scarcity makes little difference to this result. 
What is true is that, since the general market conditions 
were making for an increase in price, a reduction of the 
duty would have merely served to offset this increase ; 
the consumer would have been unconscious of his benefit 
and the Government would have got little credit. On 
the other hand, since a fall in the price of beer was in 
any case overdue, a reduction in the tax on that com- 
modity could be associated -with a fall in price more 
than equivalent to the loss of revenue. Perhaps no 
Government can be expected to disregard such considera- 
tions. But it is none the less unfortunate that the 
commodities excluded from tax relief should be those 
whose tendency to rise in price makes some remission 
really the more urgent. 


* * * 


On Thursday, Mr. Adamson’s Bill to amend the 
Miners’ Minimum Wage Act was debated in the House 
of Commons ; and on Tuesday a deputation intimated to 
Mr. Baldwin that if nothing were done for the miners 
their agreement with the owners would probably be 
denounced next month. In all coalfields the average 
earnings exceed the 1914 earnings by less than the 
official calculation of the increase in the cost of living, 
and the object of the miners’ present move is to raise 
their minimum wages to a point at which they will meet 
that increase in cost. In some areas increases in wages 
will follow the survey of working results for March and 
April, and the interests and opinions of the various 
sections of the Miners’ Federation with respect to the 
present agreement are by no means uniform. No impar- 
tial student of the evidence given before the Sankey 
Commission, or of the events which followed that Com- 
mission’s report, can feel satisfied with the present 
organization of the coal industry. But there is nothing 
sacrosanct about the 1914 wage, nor about the compara- 
tive wages paid in different ttades at that time; and 
wage legislation founded on any such assumption, and 
disregarding present economic conditions, is obviously 
impracticable. 

a * * 

A sERIous point of criticism against one of the 
clauses of the new Rent Bill has been met by Mr. 
Chamberlain in committee. Unemployment and poverty 
have caused many tenants to fall into arrears with their 
rents, and in Glasgow especially there have been a 
number of evictions. It was feared, therefore, that the 
provision of the new Bill, which will decontrol those 
houses which become vacant during the next two years, 
would give landlords a definite incentive to treat their 
poorer tenants harshly and to secure their eviction if 
possible. Mr. Chamberlain has agreed to the following 
amendment of the Bill. The statutory restrictions as 
to rent will continue to apply to any house of which the 
landlord obtains possession by means of an eviction for 
non-payment of rent, unless the Court which grants the 
order for the ejectment determines otherwise. 
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In so far as the outcry against the new assessments 
of houses for income tax was well founded, it has been 
fairly met by the concessions the Government has made. 
The increased allowance for repairs and the reductions 
in the inhabited house duty will cost about £1,500,000. 
More important, perhaps, is the statutory right to a 
reduction of any assessment, during any of the years to 
which the present valuation would otherwise apply, if 
the value of the house concerned can be shown to have 
fallen. A general fall in rental values before the next 
valuation is not perhaps very likely, but it is by no 
means out of the question. The new assessments them- 
selves will tend to drive rents down, for the householder 
commonly adds together the rent, rates, and taxes when 
computing the cost of the house and deciding whether it 
is within his means, and many existing rents have thus 
been fixed on the assumption that rates and taxes would 
be on the old scale. It is important, therefore, that this 
year’s valuations should be admitted to be to some extent 
provisional, and that they should be susceptible of 
prompt alteration in the light of further experience. 

& . * 

THE second ordinary session of the Permanent Court 
of International Justice, which was opened at The 
Hague on Monday last, will mark a definite step in the 
development of international jurisprudence. The Court 
has before it the case brought by the Allied Powers 
against the German Government in respect of an alleged 
violation of the Treaty of Versailles with regard to the 
right of transit through the Kiel Canal. The merits of 
the case, which turn on the exact interpretation of 
certain clauses in the Treaty, are of much less impor- 
tance than the fact that, for the first time, a sovereign 
State has been summoned before a Court by other 
sovereign States, and has appeared to the summons. 
Inasmuch as the Court derives its jurisdiction in the 
matter solely from the provision relating to such disputes 
in Article 386 of the Treaty, the value of the precedent 
is limited. The case will, nevertheless, be watched with 
keen and general interest as an object lesson in the pos- 
sibility of judicial settlement of international disputes. 


* * * 


Proressor Dreyer, of Oxford, has created a pro- 
found stir in the world of medical science. For many 
years there has been little or no progress in the applica- 
tion of bacteriology to treatment of disease since the 
time when it was hoped that “ vaccines ’’ would furnish 
a cure for all ills in which the body was invaded by 
bacteria. Treatment by vaccines consists in injecting 
into patients small but increasing doses of the dead 
bodies of the bacteria which are attacking them; these 
bacteria are broken up by the body, and from them 
are liberated substances which, circulating everywhere 
in the blood, stimulate the healthy parts of the body to 
come to the aid of the diseased parts. While this treat- 
ment has hitherto been occasionally successful, on the 
whole it has been a bitter disappointment, hardly molli- 
fied by the knowledge that it represented the first 
scientific treatment of bacterial disease, of an active 
kind, which the human brain has devised. Professor 
Dreyer has now been able to put his finger on the cause 
of the failure; he remarked that the diseases which 
benefited least by vaccine treatment were those in which 
the causal bacteria possessed certain characteristics, 
which might indicate that when injected as vaccines 
they were abnormally resistant to the initial dissolution 
by the body, which was so necessary to their proper 
function. Proceeding on this line of thought, he has 
actually succeeded in breaking down this power of 
resistance by a special and ingenious treatment, and has 


found that such bacteria, as vaccines, are of great thera- 
peutic benefit. While the degree of his success can only 
be properly appreciated when the list of cured patients 
is sufficiently long, he has not spoken before his methods 
have been tested, and the results obtained are most 
definitely encouraging. It may well be that a period of 
medical bankruptcy in dealing with tuberculosis and 
many other equally serious infections is suddenly at 
an end. 
* * * 

Our Irish CoRRESPONDENT writes :— 

“* Dublin is sadly bereft of amusement in these days. 
All cinemas and theatres are closed owing to a dispute 
which in the opinion of the employers is a strike, and in 
that of the men is a lock-out. The result is to throw at 
least a thousand people (including a number of musicians 
who are not directly interested) out of employment, and 
to deprive the population of their chief pleasure. On 
top of this we have suffered another blow by a strike 
among the reporters of the debates of the Dail and 
Seanad. This seems to have arisen from a misconception 
on the part of the Parliamentary authorities, who made 
local regulations based on the assumption that journalists 
are either less or more than human. Noone quite knows 
which they thought, but some of us believe that the error 
is a widespread one, and it is well that it should be made 
the subject of vigorous protest. Luckily, the dispute is 
now at an end, and to-day’s papers reveal to us a sum- 
mary of what our legislators have been doing. Certainly 
they cannot be accused of sloth ; the Land Bill has made 
good progress and does not seem likely to meet with any 
serious obstacles in its passage—the Finance Bill has 
passed its third stage, with the making of a slight con- 
cession to holders of British tax-compounded securities, 
and the details of the Rent Bill have received exhaustive 
discussion. A very strong academic committee has been 
appointed to inquire into the reform of the Fiscal system, 
and the Government are to be congratulated on resisting 
the pressure of those critics who would prefer to see 
‘ business men ’ (7.e., interested parties) regulating such 


an affair. 
* *& * 


‘* INTERESTING rumours are afloat as to the probable 
date of the forthcoming General Election. Until a few 
weeks ago opinion was hardening that this event would 
not take place until the late autumn; and there were 
many people who believed that it would be postponed 
till next year. It was always possible, however, as I 
pointed out previously, that this decision might be 
modified by any striking development in the political 
situation. This appears now to have taken place. Peace 
has been restored, and there is no reason to suppose that 
an election could not take place; moreover, the Repub- 
lican Party are more or less tacitly pledged to stand by 
the results of such an election. We are told that a 
considerable section of the Government’s party now 
believe that the sooner an election is held the better for 
them. This view is said to be held by the President, and 
to have been forcibly urged by him at a recent meeting 
of the Executive Council, in which it is supported by 
other prominent members. It appears, however, that 
there is some opposition to it, and that a fairly definite 
cleavage has arisen. It is uncertain whether the Local 
Government Department could possibly complete the 
preparation of the Register by the end of July, which is 
the date suggested. But if Mr. Kevin O’Higgins’s 
speech on Sunday last at Bray is correctly reported and 
understood, he seems to have promised an election within 
two months. A definite statement is eagerly awaited ; 
many important financia] and economic developments 
depend upon it,” 
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THE RUHR AND THE SET-BACK TO TRADE 
FrENcH opinion has been growing very uneasy during 
the past week. The franc has again fallen to 75 to 
the £, a fall not serious in itself, but ominous just now, 
with the time approaching when the powerful seasonal 
influences, which hitherto have helped the franc through 
the Ruhr adventure, will turn definitely against it. 
Developments in Belgium cause Paris even more alarm. 
The problem of Ghent University is not the only source 
of the difficulties which M. Theunis has found in recon- 
structing his Cabinet. Belgium, a foreign trading 
country like ourselves, suffers like us from the conse- 
quences of M. Poincaré’s policy ; and it has been evident 
that any new Belgian Government must do something 
to satisfy the strong feeling which is growing up against 
it. It is thus very doubtful whether France can count 
much longer on a purely subservient Belgium. She 
certainly cannot count on a subservient Italy. Mean- 
while, there is something challenging in Mr. Baldwin’s 
searching questionnaire of French objects and intentions 
—something which suggests that, if France pursues her 
own course this time, ‘‘ benevolent neutrality ’’ will not 
be the last word of British policy. France feels once 
more faced with the possibility of “ isolation ’’ ; and she 
is obviously very frightened by it. 

This fear of isolation is an odd but significant 
element in the truculent mentality of France. It sug- 
gests that world opinion may not be quite the negligible 
factor in international affairs that the school of 
materialist realism would make it out to be. No country 
has fallen more completely under the domination of this 
school than France herself in the past five years; no 
country has displayed a more emphatic contempt for the 
idea that goodwill and fair dealing are the best basis for 
security ; or has acted more thoroughly on the assumption 
that tangible military forces are the only ones that count. 
Yet France, with immediately overwhelming forces at 
her command, is very much alarmed. And the culmin- 
ating cause of her alarm is, of all things, the uncertain 
mood of Belgium! What doesit mean? Noone regards 
the Belgian Army as being, or likely to be, an important 
military asset. No one contemplates as even conceivable 
that Britain, Italy, or any combination of disinterested 
Powers, might use the threat of war to force France to 
relax her hold on Germany. It is, indeed, not a matter 
of any consequences that can be envisaged clearly or 
calculated with precision. It is the vague fear of the 
something which cannot be foreseen, the haunting sense 
of the yeueors which waits on jBpis, that makes even 
Frenchmen feel that it is not good to have the world 
against you, and that you never know when you may need 
a friend. 

In these circumstances Britain may possess already a 
far greater power to influence the situation than seemed 
likely a few months ago. But it is idle to look for quick 
results. The Government have taken an excellent first 
step in pressing France and Belgium in a series of 
detailed interrogations to lay their cards upon the table. 
If it should appear that France is willing to contemplate 
a reasonable settlement, it should not be beyond our 
power to overcome whatever obstacles may arise from 
amour propre in either France or Germany. But, 


despite what is understood to be the friendly tone of the 
French reply, it may be doubted whether official France 
has moved as far as this, whether her fear of isolation 
as yet exceeds her fear of any settlement which enables 
Germany to recover, and leaves her “ strong enough to 
pay.’’ In this case the most that can be hoped for from 
the correspondence is that the real aims of French policy 
will be more nakedly exposed, that world opinion will 
declare itself more forcibly, and that the uneasiness in 
France will grow more pronounced, until it results in a 
complete change of outlook. 

But this process may be a slow one. Can it be 
effective before disaster occurs? The “surrender’’ of 
Germany would be a disaster, not only because it 
would be an apparent triumph for the French policy of 
force, but because it would involve the disintegration of 
the German Reich, an upheaval of social order, and the 
destruction for the time being of any hope of either 
economic recovery or political stability in Europe. A 
declaration of the British attitude would serve as a 
message of hope, and might do much to stave off col- 
lapse. If the correspondence with France seems likely 
to be protracted, Mr. Baldwin must not wait for its 
conclusion before he speaks out plainly. 

The urgency of the problem for this country 
is emphasized by an ominous development. The 
trade revival which a few months back seemed 
fairly under way has now suffered what appears 
to be a definite setback; and the hopes which were 
entertained of a material reduction in unemploy- 
ment before the winter have become very faint. The 
setback is, beyond doubt, largely due to the situation on 
the Ruhr. If it were wholly attributable to this cause, 
the prospect would be black indeed. But there are signs 
that other factors have been at work. A growing diffi- 
culty is reported in obtaining advances from the banks; 
and it is evident that the funds which the banks have 
available to meet an expansion of trade are by no 
means so plentiful as it has been common to suppose. 
The policy of deflation has played a big part in the depres- 
sion of the last few years; it has been none the less 
effective because it has been largely unsystematic, and 
has operated in a variety of ways which it is not easy 
to detect. And to-day it is not as clear as it should be that 
it has ceased to operate. The time has come when the 
whole monetary policy of the country should be recon- 
sidered. The last few months have made it fairly clear 
that we cannot count on such an increase in American 
prices as would make possible the return of the pound 
sterling to its old dollar parity without a further depres- 
sion of our price-level. We have thus to choose between 
facing with equanimity a possible fall in the exchange- 
value of the pound, or checking it by means which will 
involve a deliberate aggravation of the trade depression. 
Professor Cassel, in an address last Monday at the 
London School of Economics, urged us to adopt the latter 
alternative, and called for an immediate raising of Bank 
Rate. After three years of unemployment the prospect 
of such a policy is intolerable, and ought to be inconceiv- 
able. But the country requires to know more clearly 
than it does the intentions of the Treasury and the Bank 
of England, who possess between them a great power to 
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affect the course of prices and of trade by quieter and 
more subtle methods than the mere raising of Bank Rate. 
The encouragement of trade by every possible means 
must be the first consideration at the present time. No 
fidelity to the policy of the Cunliffe Committee, and no 
sentiment for the prestige of the pound sterling can be 
allowed to interfere. But, while we must not deliberately 
make matters worse, it remains doubtful whether it lies 
within the power of cheap credit to counteract the effects 
of the European chaos. 





THE TAXATION OF BETS, 


A DEFINITE scheme for the taxation of betting has been 
outlined by Sir Horace Hamilton, Chairman of the 
Board of Customs and Excise, in his evidence before the 
Select Committee. Sir Horace estimates that more than 
£100,000,000 a year is staked by the public, that a tax 
of 10 per cent. on each bet could be imposed and 
collected with reasonable ease, that the cost of collection 
would be only 1} per cent. of the yield, and that a sum 
of at least £10,000,000 a year might be harvested for the 
Exchequer. The total sum staked can, of course, only 
be guessed very roughly, but we suspect that the official 
guess errs, most probably, on the side of moderation. 
These figures seem to us to be sufficient to decide two of 
the points at issue. They prove that the tax is worth 
while from the point of view of the revenue to be 
expected from it, and they dispose of any valid objection 
to it on moral grounds. If betting were the obscure vice 
of a decadent few, it might be argued with some force 
that the recognition of it, implied by its taxation, would 
lead to its extension. But to refuse to recognize a 
practice which is as widespread as these figures indicate 
is virtually to bury our heads in the sand. The deterrent 
effects of taxation would almost certainly outweigh the 
stimulus of recognition. If the betting tax can be 
shown to be sound on other grounds, the opponents of 
gambling would be wise to collect what they can from 
the gambler and to devote the proceeds to the relief of 
burdens resting on other people, some of whom may have 
a better use for the money. A tax on betting is a 
“luxury tax ’’ in the most absolute sense of the term. 
No one need contribute a penny to it who is not ready 
and willing to do so, and in so far as it discourages the 
particular kind of expenditure on which it is imposed 
the results will be wholly beneficial. 

There remain, however, certain other difficulties of 
a practical and legal nature, and we need to be reason- 
ably convinced that they can be surmounted, and sur- 
mounted without objectionable secondary consequences, 
before we can finally decide in favour of the suggested 
tax. Our present betting laws are a striking example of 
the absurdities which can result from a conflict between 
the law as such and the ingrained habits of the public. 
Ready-money betting is illegal except upon a race- 
course, while betting on credit is not illegal. Thus, 
while well-to-do people can bet legally either on the 
course or off, the remainder of the betting public, unless 
they can afford the time and the money to attend a race- 
meeting, must perforce bet illegally, and they do so to a 
prodigious extent. 

The official scheme for the taxation of bets would 
involve the licensing of bookmakers, and every bet made 
with an illicit bookmaker would ipso facto evade the 
tax. As large numbers of people make ready-money bets 
off the course, it follows that, unless the tax is to be a 
farce from the outset, reasonable legal facilities for that 





type of betting would have to be provided. To that 
extent, at any rate, the existing law would have to be 
changed. But the question arises whether the legaliza- 
tion of ready-money betting would sufficiently remove 
the incentive to illicit street-betting to enable the police 
to suppress the latter, or whether, on the other hand, 
bookmakers would still find it profitable to practise and 
backers to bet illegally because by so doing they could 
evade the tax. We should be inclined to think that the 
former would be the case, for the interests of the 
licensed bookmakers would be enlisted on the side of the 
law, while more energetic attempts on the part of the 
police to suppress street-betting might fairly be insisted 
on in the altered circumstances. But illicit betting 
would start with all the momentum of a going concern ; 
and before the Treasury commits itself to the tax it 
should insist on a candid expression of opinion from the 
Home Office on that exceedingly important point. 

The legalization of ready-money betting off the 
course would not, in our opinion, be the only legal 
change which the imposition of the tax would neces- 
sitate. There must be some limit to the illogicalities 
and inconsistencies of the State, and those limits would 
be exceeded if a bet were taxed and an official stamp 
affixed to the slip, which is the formal evidence of the 
bet, and yet the law persisted in regarding bet and slip 
alike as meaningless and devoid of any contractual 
obligation. We cannot have the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer speaking with one voice and the Lord Chan- 
cellor with another. If two individuals choose to make 
a bargain between themselves which the law does not 
recognize, that is their own affair and no business of the 
courts of law. But if once the State intervenes and 
taxes the bargain, then it must admit that the bargain 
has a legal validity which its courts must recognize and 
uphold. Here again the conscientious objector to 
gambling as such will probably register a protest, and 
here again we consider his potential protest to be invalid 
in the light of the real facts of the case. Among all the 
many reasons which restrain the individual from betting, 
the fear that he may not be paid cannot be said to occupy 
an important place, for he can always with reasonable 
care find a bookmaker with a reputation for honesty. 
Moreover, even if to bet be bad morality, to bet and not 
to pay your losses is worse morality ; and even if the book- 
maker be a parasite at best, that is no reason why he 
should be able to swindle his clients as well. Finally, the 
conversion of so-called ‘‘ debts of honour ’’ into quite 
ordinary debts at law might at least shake the strange 
prejudice which assesses their importance as higher than 
that attaching to other obligations, and which, causes 
some people to pay their gambling losses when they will 
not or cannot pay their tradesmen’s bills. 

The conclusion to which we are led is therefore this. 
The tax on bets would bring in a sufficient sum of money 
to make it well worth our while to impose it. It would 
fall upon a form of expenditure which cries out for 
taxation. The legal and social consequences which would 
follow from it are unlikely to be deleterious, and may 
even cause an actual improvement upon existing con- 
ditions. The moral feeling against it, sincere though we 
know it to be in many cases, would seem to be based on 
a stubborn refusal to admit that things are as they are in 
fact. The advisability of the tax depends, therefore, on 
the answer to one practical question which the Select 
Committee and the Government should study, the 
question whether it would encourage or discourage illicit 
betting, and therefore be difficult or easy to evade. 
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THE PROS AND CONS OF THE PANEL 
SYSTEM. 
By HARRY ROBERTS. 


Panet doctors and the panel system have lately been 
experiencing one of their periodical bouts of newspaper 
publicity; and, at the moment, constitute one of the 
problems of politics. Sober and impartial consideration 
is, however, about the last thing which most of these 
public utterances suggest. An atmosphere of “ stunt’’ 
and of bias interpenetrates the whole; and it is 
extremely difficult for the ordinary layman to get at the 
rights and wrongs of the questions involved. 

In considering the merits and demerits of the panel 
system, it is essential to keep the issue clear of a 
number of irrelevances responsible for much of the 
confusion. The comparative inefficiency of contemporary 
medical practice, the numerous defects in human nature, 
and the extent of popular superstition are all evils for 
which the panel system is not responsible; yet to it is 
attributed many of the consequences that these evils 
inevitably produce. It is, indeed, difficult to believe 
that much of the newspaper criticism of doctoring under 
the Insurance Act is based either on love of humanity 
or love of truth and justice. 

At this moment of time, medical knowledge is what 
it is; and the competence of the existing practitioners of 
medicine also is what it is. We may, perhaps, add 
“alas!’’ They obviously would be the same if the 
panel system were abolished to-morrow, or if the panel 
system had never been invented. It is, of course, true 


that many. working people—even when we recognize the’ 


present limitation of medical knowledge—receive from 
their panel doctors but poor service. But they got poor 
medical service before 1913; and it was for that very 
reason that the new legislation was introduced. It is 
necessary Lo put these red herrings out of the way in 
order to get on the track of the real defects as well as 
the merits of the panel system. There is not a particle 
of evidence to show that doctors who were skilful in 
1913 have become less so; or that doctors who were 
conscientious then have become careless and reckless 
through the introduction of the new system. What has 
really happened is, that the defects and misdoings which 
formerly would have lain hidden in the backwaters of 
our cities are now exposed by the searchlight of public 
authority and public concern. 

It may, of course, be plausibly and even reasonably 
argued that ordinary medical, as opposed to surgical and 
hygienic practice, is so unscientific, so built on super- 
stition and credulity, and so comparatively futile in 
practical results that its public provision for the whole 
industrial population has no foundation in utility. 
That, however, is an objection never actually raised. 
Most people, wisely or foolishly, look upon the ministra- 
tions of the medical profession as not only desirable but 
necessary. The real question is, therefore, how does the 
panel system compare with alternative systems as a 
means for bringing within the reach of all such medical 
skill as is at the moment availgble? 

I happen to have had rather extensive personal 
experience of the conditions and difficulties of medical 
practice among the industrial working classes, both before 
and since the passing of the Insurance Act. Formerly, 
the greatest difficulty peculiar to this type of practice 
consisted in the poverty of one’s patients. Fees. were 
necessarily extremely small; and only a man of almost 
superhuman energy, prepared to do at least twelve hours 
a day continuous work—to say nothing of night calls— 


decent income for a professional man. The strongest 
and most conscientious doctor could stand but a few 
years of this sort of life; and consequently the majority 
of the medical men practising in the East-ends of our 
cities were such as could not possibly hope to succeed 
with more critical clientéles. Moreover, the mental 
fatigue caused by seeing daily large numbers of patients, 
combined with the hygienic ignorance of the majority of 
these, led naturally to a very loose application of the 
positive parts of the Aesculapian pledge. Slum-doctoring 
became a byword ; and, for the most part, rightly so. 

If we contemplate these conditions, to the exclusion 
of more or less irrelevant matters, the true nature of 
the immediate medical problem which confronted the 
devisers of the Insurance Act becomes obvious. That 
problem was, how best to divert into the poorer quarters 
of our cities a reasonable proportion of the more able 
and ambitious docters, who tended to congregate with 
unnecessary density in the more residentially attractive 
quarters, inhabited by people who could afford to pay 
good fees. Philanthropy is often a very admirable 
thing; but it forms a poor basis for national schemes 
involving life-long efforts, when personal comfort, social 
esteem, and financial interest are exercising a persistent 
undermining influence. 

Clearly, a system had to be evolved whereby it 
would be made at least as profitable to doctor the poor 
as to doctor the rich; and two options suggest them- 
selves. One consists in the organization of a well-paid 
salaried medical service, the doctors for every district 
being publicly appointed and paid out of public funds. 
That system—a State Medical Service—has many advo- 
cates among the educated middle and upper classes, but 
very few among practising doctors or among poor people 
who would be affected by the scheme. Abstractly, the 
advantages of a State Medical Service are considerable. 
From the point of view of public administration it would 
be simplicity itself. Each doctor would be responsible 
for a given district and for all working people who 
happened to reside within it. The exact area of every 
medical practice could be shown on a map; overlapping 
would be avoided; and salaries would, be as definite and 
final as in the Army. From the doctors’ point of view 
also there would be much gain. They would be entirely 
independent of their patients’ whimsies, and free to utter 
what they thought to be the truth, regardless of con- 
sequences. Moreover, they would be free from financial 
anxiety and worry over their material future. If all 
doctors were able, conscientious and industrious, loving 
their work and caring for their patients year in and year 
out, regardless of the effects on ‘their financial position, a 
salaried State Medical Service would be as near the ideal 
as any system we could devise. 

But doctors of experience and the working people 
themselves know only too well how fancy a picture this is. 
They know quite well that doctors are not equally skilful 
or equally attentive to their duties, and that much of 
the work of a general practitioner is sheer drudgery such 
as few men would continue to perform unless their living 
depended on it. Equally they know that the only person 
who is in a position to judge the day-by-day work of a 
doctor, is his patient. And it is only so long as the 
individual patients can directly determine by their 
personal act of choice whether a doctor shall succeed or 
fail, in a worldly sense, that a high standard of personal 
service can be generally counted on. It is all very well 
for the specialist or the man engaged in research or the 
expert surgeon to be comparatively immune from ser- 
vility to financial baits. Their work is interesting and 
dignified, and the admiring eyes of their profession and 


could hope to make what is currently recognized as a of the world are upon them. 
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A very large part of the work of a general prac- 
titioner, on the other hand, is stale, monotonous, thank- 
less, humiliating, and carried out in the darkness of 
slum tenements and in the surgeries of back streets. 
Only his patients are in any degree acquainted with it; 
it is they alone who are competent to mete out his 
applause and to allot to him his reward. A working 
man is quite right to maintain his claim to choose his 
own doctor; and, if he is to receive a good service, his 
doctor must be remunerated on the same principle as 
that which determines the remuneration of those who 
doctor the rich—namely, in proportion to the number of 
those whose confidence he inspires. 

These conditions are fulfilled and these difficulties 
met by that ingenious invention the panel system. 
Under that system it is possible for a doctor to make as 
good an income in the slums as in Bayswater, if not in 
Mayfair; and his income is dependent, as in ordinary 
private practice, on his reputation for skill and sympathy 
and conscientious service. It is necessary but to look 
through the lists of “ panel doctors’’ practising in poor 
districts, in order to realize what a change in personnel 
has been brought about in a few years. 

The defects are those of medical practice in general. 
They are largely personal, consequent on the defects of 
human nature. The two great measures by which the 
panel system may be improved are: the increasing educa- 
tion of the public in matters of health, so that they may 
the more competently judge, and an increase of the 
spirit of professionalism and of collective control within 
the medical profession itself. 

My own hope is, not that the panel system will be 
scrapped, as many newspaper proprietors and their 
journalists suggest ; but that it may be so extended as 
to cover, at any rate, the whole of the industrial popula- 
tion, including the children ; and to provide those more 
specialized services which at present are often to be had 
with difficulty, by all but the very rich. It is up to the 
medical profession to put its own house in order and to 
insist on a high standard of work and service from 
every one of its members, under pains and penalties. 





LIFE AND POLITICS 


Mr. Baupwin’s speech at the annual dinner of the 
Rhodes Trust was more interesting and had more real 
stuff in it than is usual in orations on ceremonial occa- 
sions. Perhaps that is why it has been abused in some 
quarters. The observation that nations are debarred, 
like individuals, from asking, ‘‘ Am I my brother’s 
keeper? ’’ indicates a definite attitude on international 
affairs. The statement that ‘‘ if there is building up to 
do in the world it is we (the English-speaking peoples) 
who will have to do that building,’’ shows the orientation 
of Mr. Baldwin’s mind. It remains to be seen whether 
he possesses ‘‘ the courage of a Pitt and the faith of a 
Lincoln,”’ but it is heartening to learn that the Prime 
Minister sees the need for those qualities. 


Accorpinc to Captain F. E. Guest, it is little short 
of treason to the State to doubt Mr. Lloyd George’s 
possession of the qualities of a Napoleon or an Alexander. 
For in his speech to the 1920 Club on Tuesday, he 
ascribed the cleavage in the Liberal Party in 1918 to the 
“« distinctly pacifist tendency, culminating in the Maurice 
debate,’’ of the official Liberals. His golden vision of 
the future of Liberalism is worth quoting in full, from 


the “Times’’ report, for the enlightenment of all 
Liberals who do not quite understand why the movement 
for reunion does not make more rapid headway :— 


“‘ Liberalism has served its purpose as 2n alternative 
to reaction. It has fought and won its great battles for 
progress and political evolution. The role of Liberalism 
has changed, and in future it will be no more than a 
political expression and an attitude of mind, becoming, 
as time goes on, the Left wing of a great National Party 
intending to keep the Socialists out.’ 


Under Wing-Commander Churchill, we suppose, 
unless Mr. Lloyd George has another unsuspected 
Alexandrian quality in the shape of a belief that there 
are no more worlds for a Liberal to conquer. Liberals 
will be grateful to Captain Guest for his explicit candour. 
Into that parlour they will not walk. 


THE Domestic Service Inquiry has become a joke. 
The fault may be, as Lady Rhondda maintains, with the 
reporters, but the fact remains, and will imperil the use- 
fulness of the Committee’s report when it appears. We 
needed no Committee to discover for us, that servants 
object to ‘‘ living-in ’’ and to the uncertain hours of their 
work. On the other hand, the Committee will surpass 
our expectations if it can explain why uniform should be 
derogatory to a parlourmaid and not to a footman; or 
how either a mistress or the Minister of Labour can pre- 
vent the milkman from calling a housemaid “ Jane,’’ 
when he calls her shop-assistant sister ‘‘ Miss Smith,”’ 
seeing that this seems to be one of the social conventions 
of the working class, which has no better and no worse 
a foundation than many other such conventions. As for 
Councillor Jessie Stephen, who seems to have designs 
upon our evening dinners, it would be interesting to 
know more about the trade union for domestic servants 
which she represents. We have never heard of it before, 
or come across a domestic servant who belonged to it; and 
it is a pity that the number of its members and the full 
extent of its doubtless beneficent activities should not be 
better known. 


In commenting on the recommendation of Mr. 
Norman Angell as Labour candidate for the Rossendale 
Division, a writer in the “Evening Standard ”’ says: 
“ He is, of course, the man who held that there could be 
no war with Germany.’’ Had this writer taken the 
trouble to read Mr. Angell’s books—which are quite 
accessible—he would know that one of their main objects 
was to demonstrate the extreme probability of war, in 
default of a radical change in the existing conception of 
international relationships, and that he opposed any 
one-sided reduction in armaments on this specific ground. 
For the credit of British politics Mr. Angell’s opponents 
should drop the repetition of this stale libel—so easily 
and so often disproved that it requires some stretch of 
charity to describe it as an error. 


BuaisE Pascat (1623-1662), the tercentenary of 
whose birth the French are celebrating at this moment, 
was one of the greatest masters of European prose. 
Anyone who reads his “ Lettres provinciales ’’ and then 
compares him with the mightiest of his predecessors, 
such as Rabelais or Montaigne, will see at once that 
with him French prose, as we understand it to-day, had 
its birth. But even this is but one aspect of Pascal’s 
genius. Until he entirely abandoned himself to religion 
at Port Royal he showed capacities as a pure scientist 
of world-wide importance. His treatise on Roulette 
was finally superseded by Bernouilli with his Law of 
Great Numbers, but it remains an early outstanding 
contribution to the Theory of Probability. In fact, 
he may well have appeared to his contemporaries, first 
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and foremost, as a scientist. But future generations 
naturally prize him most as a moralist writer. The 
“Lettres provinciales,’’ aimed at the casuistry of the 
Jesuits, begins as a work of witty dialectic, but, trans- 
cending its original purpose, ends as one of the greatest 
denunciations of sin to which the world has ever listened. 
Pascal may have been unfair in his criticisms and have 
misunderstood the practical psychology on which the 
Jesuit system of casuistry was based ; but nevertheless, 
the “ Lettres provinciales’’ stand out as a triumphant 
battle-cry for the essential honesty of the human soul. 
The last years of Pascal were spent in a state of spiritual 
nightmare, in which he gazed on the Universe and found 
it all horror. He undertook a great history of religion, 
of which the isolated “ Pensées’’ are all that remain— 
“Le silence éternel de ces espaces infinis m’effraie.”’ 
Such was the last medieval outcry of the modern scien- 
tist who in earlier days had written his treatise on 
Roulette. 


Serce Driacuiterr’s Russian ballet, by which Lon- 
don has been unhappily abandoned since the half- 
success of “The Sleeping Princess’’ at the Alhambra 
early last year, is performing again at Paris for a very 
brief season,—with a programme mainly of the 
Stravinsky ballets, “ Petrouchka,’’ “Sacre du Prin- 
temps,’’ ‘“‘ Noces,’’ “ Pulcinella,’’ and others of the 
modern choreography, ‘“‘ Chout,’’ and ‘‘ Parade.’’ The 
only new production amongst these is “ Noces,’’ a com- 
position prepared by Stravinsky some time ago for an 


orchestra which includes four pianos, percussion instru- 


ments, and no strings or wood. Four soloists and a 
chorus, placed in the orchestra, chant words which no 
one needs to understand, and as a distinct, parallel 
interpretation of the music the corps de ballet manceuvres 
mainly in front of curtains. The dancers also are in 
black and white, each sex in a uniform garb, that of the 
men being based on their traditional practice costume of 
white shirt and black knee-breeches, after designs by 
Goncharova. The dance, composed by Nijinska, is built 
on groups of human waves performing identical move- 
ments, and becoming a rhythmical ocean as more and 
more join in. A primitive and decadent mixture; and, 
altogether, a well-balanced madness in black and white. 


Tue Medici Society’s Exhibition of Twentieth- 
Century Printed Books is of interest not only to printers 
and bibliographers, but to all who can appreciate the 


difference between a well-produced book and one that 
is just thrown together—perhaps the number of these is 
still not very great, but it is growing. The Exhibition 
very rightly aims at displaying primarily not “ editions 
de luxe,’’ but “ workaday books whose soundness of con- 
struction is due more to thoughtful arrangement than 
to expensive manufacture.’’ Consequently all sorts and 
sizes of type are on show, from the exquisite and elusive 
title-page of Messrs. Benn’s ‘‘ Rococo Engravings”’ 
(Pelican Press, No. 21) to such straightforward and 
satisfying pages as those of the “ Cambridge History of 
British Foreign Policy ’’ (No. 46). Publishers are begin- 
ning to realize that fine printing is not the prerogative 
of belles lettres, but that it may be displayed in the 
ordinary novel or text-book. The public should be 
grateful to the Medici Society for collecting evidences 
of this hopeful tendency. 


THE recent discoveries at Kish by Mr. H. Weld- 
Blundell’s expedition may vie in interest with any of 
those recorded in Egypt. ~-They provide also food for 
much thought with regard to the fate of Empires. 
‘* Evidence was found on every hand,’’ we are told, 
** that Kish suffered a terrible destruction in the late 
period at the hands of Persian and Parthian invaders.’’ 
One of the great stage towers, the chambers of which 
were utterly denuded, appears to have provided lodg- 
ings for ‘‘ the priests who served the great temple of 
Ilbaba and the war goddess Innini.’’ Did the servants 
of Innini fail adequately to prepare for war? Or did 
they pave the way for the sack by serving the war 
goddess too well, to the neglect of milder deities con- 
cerned with peace, and justice, and good faith? There 
are many sermons to be found in these stones. 


Tue next Liberal Summer School will be held at 
Cambridge from August 2nd to August 9th. The 
syllabus of meetings is not yet complete, but addresses 
by Mr. Asquith, Mr. Maynard Keynes, Mr. Ramsay 
Muir, Mr. H. A. L. Fisher, Professor Gilbert 
Murray, and others are announced, and attractive social 
plans are maturing. Applications for membership, or 
further particulars, should be made to the Secretary of 
the Summer Schools, 16, Princess Street, Manchester. 
The success of the gathering at Oxford last year was 
indisputable, and it is of real moment to the cause of 
Liberalism that this live movement should extend its 
influence. 

Omicron. 


GOETHE ONCE MORE* 


By G. LOWES DICKINSON. 


Tue recent revival of the English Goethe Society marks, 
one dares to hope, a further stage in the return to 
sanity. Lord Haldane, who read an admirable paper, 
in emphasizing the need for a real peace with Germany, 
called in aid the great German poet. A lover of peace, 
no doubt, Goethe was, among so many other things, 
though it might be hard to prove that he was an enemy 
of war. An enemy, however, he was of the particular 
form of madness that is at the root of modern wars. 
He was an anti-nationalist. When the French over- 
ran Germany he declined to hate them; he had an 
unbounded admiration for Napoleon ; and to the German 





* Goethe. Geschichte eines Menshen. By Karl Ludwig. 3 Vols. 
(J. G. Cottasche.) 


patriots all he would say was this: “ Shake your chains. 
You will never shake him off.’’ He was wrong there, 
but he seems, nevertheless, to have been unrepentant; 
and when the Germans sang :— 
“Thank God, who’s done so well for us, 
The tyrant sits on St. Helena’s shore,”’ 
he replied :— 
“Yes, but you’ve only banished the one! 
Now you’ve a hundred tyrants more.” 

At any rate, like all the great thinkers of the 
eighteenth century, he was above and beyond nationality. 
He was the last flower of the Renaissance, a successor 
and peer of Lionardo. A poet in the first place, and a 
great one, he was also a critic and practitioner of art, 
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a playwright, and the manager of a theatre, an 
administrator, a financier, an agriculturist, the director 
of a university, of galleries, museums, libraries, a 
man of science, and, in the older sense of the word, 
a philosopher. His personality was thus, in a symbol, 
a refutation of his own theory of light, for his white 
blaze was compounded of all the colours of the rainbow. 
One thing he was not, a systematizer and a meta- 
physician. For these spin a cocoon to shut themselves 
in and the world out; whereas Goethe exposed himself 
all the time to the light, that he might grow. He lived 
and died a sceptic—that is, an investigator. But his 
investigation was not specialization, it was contact with 
facts at every possible point. 

Such a life is nothing if not strenuous, and Goethe 
was never the calm Olympian he has been sometimes 
represented. That was a pose he could assume; but it 
was like the snow on Etna. He oscillated between the 
extremes of despair and levity. Fortunate he was, for 
he never had to struggle with poverty. But happy he 
was not, in spite of his success in love, in art, in famo. 
“T have always been regarded,’’ he said, “as a man 
specially favoured by fortune. But at bottom it has 
been nothing but trouble and work ; and I may truly say 
that in my seventy-five years I have not had a month of 
true enjoyment. It was the perpetual rolling of a 
stone that was always rolling back.’’ In this unceasing 
struggle we find him everything that a man can be— 
serious, passionate, laborious, but also violent, ironical, 
obscene. Only, whatever he was, he turned upon him- 
self an observant eye, his “ demon,’’ as he liked to call 
it, driving him blindly on, his “ genius ’’ taking stock of 
the result. 

For in this tempestuous career, his centre of interest 
was himself. “ Really,’’ he says, ‘‘ my study of nature 
and art is egoistic, to instruct myself, and I write 
about it only to develop myself. What people make of 
it is all one to me.’’ In this there is the impatience of 
a man habitually misunderstood, which comes out more 
savagely in the doggerel verse :— 

‘For and against, discussing still, the people come and go; 
But what I’ve really done, yoy pack of hounds, you'll 
never know.” 
Clearly there was no saint in his composition, any 
more than there was a metaphysician; and his famous 
counsel of renunciation was not one of self-sacrifice. 
But he was not, for that reason, also selfish. For self- 
development as he understood it implied contacts with 
other people, and therefore not only service, but friend- 
ship. His ten years of administration were years of 
bondage to the people; and there stand recorded of him 
as many acts of kindness as if he had professed unselfish- 
ness. The whole effort of his life was to come into 
comprehending contact both with nature and men; and 
that, as he constantly insists, could only be done by love. 
The process was as infinite as the world; and Goethe 
did not choose to suppose that it ended at death. To 
say that he “ believed ’’’ in another life may be to use 
a phrase too positive. But his imagination played round 
the idea. He dreamed, however, not of a static eternity, 
like Dante, but of a perpetual development in an inex- 
haustible time. “The conviction of our continuance 
springs from the idea of activity; for if I work untir- 
ingly to the end nature is bound to assign me another 
form of existence, when my spirit can no longer support 
the one I now have.”’ 

This conception of activity dominated Goethe’s con- 
ception of nature as well as of man. Its finest expression 
is the great hymn of the Erd-Geist in “ Faust.” 


That is untranslatable. But here, in a little poem 
(paraphrased rather than translated), is the same idea :— 
‘Into the sea that breeds us all 
The unit should be glad to fall ; 
For evermore creative Fate 
Will make, dissolve, and recreate, 
Till by its working comes to birth 
A purer sun, a fairer earth. 
Continuously the shaping cause 
Moves on and only seems to pause, 
And all that straggles to abide 
Is swept along the eddying tide.” 
This fundamental idea made Goethe one of the first 
evolutionists. He did what is recognized as valuable 
work in science; but he did it as a poet rather than a 
researcher. For laboratories, instruments, abstract 
entities he had an unconquerable aversion. His dis- 
coveries in botany and anatomy were made by direct 
observation of plants and bones. He seems to have 
thought it in doubtful taste to look through a telescope 
at the moons of Jupiter ; and though short-sighted from 
his youth, he had an abhorrence of glasses. What could 
be rightly known at all, he thought, could be known 
through the plain senses, interpreted by the imagination. 
And his obstinate repugnance to Newton’s theory of 
light rested, apparently, at bottom on a feeling that it 
was paradoxical and insulting to nature to suppose that 
anything so pure and so simple as white light could be 
compounded. of colours. What he liked was wandering 
about the mountains chipping rocks, watching a snake 
in a bottle and speculating on the life imprisoned in 
that temporary and imperfect form, or lingering over 
flowers in the gardens of Rome. And it is a charac- 
teristic anecdote that tells us how he objected to an infer- 
ence, from two observations only, to the nature of a whole 
stratum. ‘ You might as well say that because my mis- 
tress kissed me on the first and third day, she did not 
kiss somebody else on the second.’’ Science, for him, 
was never divorced from poetry and speculation. In one 
of his most revealing sentences he writes: “Often I 
appear to myself like a magic oyster over which strange 
waves flow.’”’ And some of his observations anticipate 
the most modern ideas and discoveries. ‘“ Man must 
always take flight to the Unconscious,’’ he says in one 
place. And then: “The time will come when the 
mechanical and atomistic conception will be driven out 
of good heads, so that all phenomena will appear 
dynamic and chemical, and the divine life of nature come 
once more into evidence.”’ 
What would he have thought of our present plight ? 
He had, to begin with, little, if anything, of the old 
man’s clinging to the past. Born into an age of romance 
and a nation of vague enthusiasm, he worked his way, 
by thought and action, to the threshold of the modern 
world. And if in his younger years he had said to 
would-be emigrants, “Your America is here or 
nowhere,’’ later he hails the new continent in these half- 
serious lines :— 
“ America, you’re better found 
Than we,'on our historic ground ; 
At least you’ve got no ruined walls! 
So follow where the moment calls. 
And if your children take to verse, 
May heaven save them from the curse 
Of knights and robbers, ghosts and ghouls.” 
Heaven answered the old man’s prayer. But he did 
not live to see what has followed from the dispersion of 
the elements his whole life was an effort to hold together. 
He did not see science divorced from humanity, and art 
from both. He did not see the triumph of abstract 
thought and the materialization of human life. He did 
not see industry escaped from the control of purpose 
and men and women sacrificed to the phantom of money. 








He did not see, in a word, the twentieth century. If he 
had, would he have despaired? Hardly. He would 
have gathered himself together to pursue more 
obstinately his own synthetic course :— 


‘“‘ All I have done is to desire and grasp, 
Desire again, again pursue and clasp, 
Storm through the world, at first with youthful rage, 
Then growing ever warier in my age. 
This world is eloquent to a man of worth. 
Why should he seek a heaven above the earth? 
Through joy and pain triumphant let him ride, 
Still pressing on and still unsatisfied.”’ 


Those words of the aged Faust may serve also for the 
aged Goethe. But for us now it may seem fitter to end 
on another note :— 


“Let your trouble be; 
Light will follow dark. 
Though the heaven falls, 
You may hear the lark.”’ 





POLAR EXPLORATION AND THE 
TWENTIETH CENTURY. 


Tue abandonment of Amundsen’s attempt to fly to the 
North Pole naturally directs the thoughts of those 
interested in the Polar regions towards the present posi- 
tion and future prospects of the exploration and exploita- 
tion of Polar lands and seas. Two books* just published 
help to throw light upon the subject. Dr. H. R. 
Mill’s “ Life of Sir Ernest Shackleton ’’ is a singularly 
able character study of one who stands head and 
shoulders above the majority of British Polar explorers. 
Written by a man who has perhaps a greater academic 
knowledge of Polar, and particularly of Antarctic, work 
than any other living Englishman, it is a truthful and 
very readable account both of the development and per- 
sonality of the man and of his achievements. 

To complete an intimate record of modern British 
Polar explorers a work of similar scope and design, 
written by a man of similar geographical and literary 
attainments, is required with Captain Scott as its 
subject. Scott and Shackleton, alike in their devotion 
to, and efficiency in, Polar exploration, were strikingly 
different in character and genius. The latter received 
much of his early training on an expedition led by the 
former ; but, while Shackleton absorbed many of Scott’s 
methods, the two men remained as different in tempera- 
ment and outlook as the Poles themselves are unlike. 

The early years of the twentieth century have seen 
considerable activity in Polar exploration. The outcome 
has been a rapid advance towards, and a final attain- 
ment of, the Poles, which was perhaps quite unexpected 
when it is considered that the technique of Polar 
exploration has not changed very radically in any vital 
respect. Sledging methods were first employed by 
McClintock in the successful search for the records and 
relics of the Franklin Expedition. The distances he 
covered, while they are a tribute to that leader’s genius 
for organization and to the spirit which he inspired in 
his men, show also that his ‘improved methods were a 
greater advance upon those of his predecessors than any 
single innovation that has been introduced later. It is 
true that McClintock relied on man-hauling, as his suc- 
cessors among British explorers have done to a great 
extent even to this day. Nevertheless, the technique of 
dog-sledging also (the best of all methods of ice and 





*“The Life of Sir Ernest Shackleton.” By Hugh R. Mill. 
(Heinemann. 2ls.). 

“ Shackleton’s Last Voyage.” By Commander Frank Wild. From 
the Official Journal and Private Diary kept by Dr. A, H. Macklin. 
(Cassell, 30s.) 
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snow travelling) had been known for many years prior 
to 1900, and the dog-mails of North America and Asia 
had already achieved fame. 

From 1900 on, expedition after expedition, whose 
objects were either the attainment of the Poles or the 
furtherance of geographical exploration in Polar regions, 
were dispatched from Europe and America. In 1907, 
Shackleton made the greatest advance towards the 
South Pole of any modern explorer, and reached within 
such a short distance as to rob his successors to a great 
extent of the sweets of actual victory. Scarcely had this 
Expedition returned and received its meed of praise 
from the civilized world, when that same world was 
electrified by the announcement, within a few days, of 
the discovery of the North Pole by Cook and Peary. 
There followed an acrimonious controversy which might 
have done much to discredit Polar exploration, had it 
not appealed to the sense of humour of the public on 
both sides of the Atlantic. Three years later, the South 
Pole, also, was reached by more “ gregarious ’’ explorers 
under circumstances which placed the achievement 
beyond the scepticism of the most hardened doubter. 
Scarcely had the world ceased from applauding 
Amundsen when the glorious tragedy of Scott’s last 
Expedition threw even his great achievement into the 
shade. Perhaps nothing has more settled Polar explora- 
tion in the opinion of mankind as one of the Great 
Adventures worth while, than its two most tragic 
incidents—the Franklin disaster in 1848 and the spec- 
tacular and heroic death of Scott and his companions in 
1912. Certainly no incident of modern history can have 
had so uplifting an effect as the latter upon a generation 
who were destined themselves to face great issues and 
appalling dangers in the war of 1914-18. 

One of the immediate results of the reaching of the 
Poles has necessarily been the turning of men’s thoughts 
to other aspects of Polar exploration. Shackleton’s 
penultimate voyage was based upon plans which, so to 
speak, took the Pole in their stride as an incident, 
merely, of a transcontinental journey. Stefansson 
returned from his Arctic Expedition of 1914-17 as the 
preacher of a definite gospel—the essential friendliness 
of the Polar regions. Incidentally, as Fate would have 
it, it is interesting to note that the expedition whose 
history is told in an enthralling manner in “ Tlie 
Friendly Arctic ’’ was signalized by a greater destruction 
of property and loss of life than the majority of recent 
Polar expeditions. Many people will see in its leader’s 
point of view only another indication of the unconquer- 
able optimism which is an essential part of the equipment 
of the pioneer geographer, whether his destiny is to 
fight against uncivilized man or an unsubdued Nature. 
The pioneer walks ever ahead of the ruck of mankind, 
and one result of this is that not the least of the 
problems which confront him is the attainment of diffi- 
cult objectives with usually quite disproportionate 
resources. 

Nevertheless, whether in this particular case exag- 
geration must be allowed for or not, it cannot be denied 
that the age of the “ exploitation ’’ of the Poles is upon 
us. Shackleton’s last voyage, the story of which is well 
told and beautifully illustrated in Commander Wild’s 
volume, was more a romantic than an economic venture. 
It was largely stultified by the shortcomings of the 
“ Quest,’’ and as an Antarctic Expedition had little 
success. Yet, considered as an oceanic venture, it fits 
very well into the general scheme of modern exploration. 
The scientific results obtained will, it is hoped, be of the 
first order of importance. The publication of the book 
at the present moment is opportune, in view of the 
appeal made by his friends and admirers for funds for 
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an adequate memorial to a great man who planned and 
executed on an imperial scale. 

The projected expedition being dispatched to 
Southern waters under the auspices of the British 
Colonial Office, while it has many points of likeness to 
the famous Challenger Expedition, will have one dis- 
tinct point of difference. The “ Challenger ’’ was origin- 
ally equipped and sent out from purely altruistic and 
scientific motives, and was quite unexpectedly paid for 
in arrears by the Government’s receipts from a large 
guano deposit on Christmas Island discovered during 
the progress of the Expedition. The cost of the new 
Discovery Expedition is assured in advance from the 
royalties which the Imperial Government draws from a 
flourishing Southern whaling industry, itself the 
direct outcome of Antarctic exploration. The era of 
exploitation of the Polar regions has really come. No 
longer will the propagandists of expeditions have no 
clear answer, capable of appreciation by a mind that 
thinks on purely commercial lines, when the question 
“Cui bono?’”’ is put to them. 

It needs no great imagination to see such queries 
answered decisively and practically by the presence of 
herds of domesticated caribou and musk-ox browsing on 
lichens and grasses improved by modern agricultural 
science and protected by an Arctic Agricultural Depart- 
ment. The conditions in the Antarctic are not so 
favourable, but the enthusiast can visualize the Southern 
Seas teeming with the small pink Euphausia or “ whale- 
food,’’ and peopled by numerous “ schools ’’ of valuable 
cetaceans, properly preserved and hunted under the 
licence of an efficient Imperial or International Board of 
Fisheries. 

In the meantime, exploration, as distinct from 
exploitation, goes on. The explorer can perhaps most 
profitably turn his attention to the adaptation of purely 
modern methods of transport to the needs of Polar 
travel. Already many tentative experiments have been 
made, but the motor-car of the Nimrod Expedition and 
the motor-sledges of the Terra Nova Expedition served 
only to show that the problem is not so simple as appeared 
at first sight. The aeroplane of the Mawson Expedition 
never survived its preliminary trials in South Australia: 
the seaplane of the “ Quest ’’ was perforce left to rot in 
store in South Africa. 

, Andrée, the pioneer of aerial Polar exploration, 
disappeared into the unknown, and to this very day his 
fgte reniains shrouded in mystery. Let us hope that the 

uture holds better fortune, as it must do, for the men 

who will make the attempt to bring the Polar regions 
into line with the rest of an Earth already traversed by 
an invisible network of aerial routes. Despite Amund- 
sen’s failure this week, the time cannot be long before 
the Poles are viewed from the air; and, when this time 
comes, it will definitely mark the opening of a new era 
in Polar travel. The successful application of the motor- 
sledge and seaplane to Antarctic, and of the aeroplane 
to Arctic geographical exploration, would be quickly fol- 
lowed by the completion of a reasonably accurate photo- 
graphic survey of many hitherto inaccessible regions. 

With good fortune, it may be the lot of the present 
generation of Polar explorers to reap this, the last of the 
rewards which strictly belong to what we may term the 
“ Period of Exploration.’’ The business men of this 
generation are already exploiting the commercial pos- 
sibilities of Western Antarctica. The exploitation of 
East Antarctica commences this year with the voyage of 
that old pioneer C. A. Larsen to the Ross Sea, with 
a modern floating whaling factory and a fleet of whale- 
catchers equipped with the bomb-guns which have made 
whaling a prosaic and efficient business. 


- of Reparations does not stand alone, that the Treaty itself 





Let us hope that an enlightened policy planned as 
the result of a scientific expedition may prevent the 
hump-backed and finner whales from suffering the fate 
brought upon the sperm whale, the Greenland Right 
whale, and the Antarctic fur seal, whose extermination 
followed hard upon their reckless exploitation by men 
who thought only of present profits and whose depreda- 
tions were not controlled and limited by any higher 
authority. 

R. E. PRIESTLEY. 





LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 


THE PEACE TREATY WITH GERMANY. 

Sir,—In thanking you for your article on “The 
Diplomacy of Reparations” may I suggest that the nations 
are making a mistake in concentrating their thoughts of the 
Peace Treaty with Germany upon Reparations? The 
Reparation clauses occupy only eighteen pages out of more 
than two hundred, and constitute a small part of the Treaty, 
which ranges over a vast number of subjects, from the 
Covenant of the League of Nations to such details as in 
Article 246, relating to the skull of the Sultan of Mkwawa. 
The truth about the economics of the peace has made great 
headway in this country; but the bankers, financiers, and 
big-business directors, who are leading in the right direction, 
speak as if they were oblivious to mental and moral con- 
siderations. Economic wrong remorselessly pursued will 
certainly make war again inevitable, but it will take more 
than economic sanity to ensure a lasting peace. Some of 
the less-known provisions of the Treaty, such as Article 358 
—relating to the use of the water of the Rhine—will never 
cease to rankle so long as they remain, and are the ferment 
of future wars. 

It should not be difficult for us in England to under- 
stand the irritation of France, when we recall that she agreed 
to many clauses which were unduly favourable to this 
country, in consideration of the fact that on the day the 
Treaty was signed, there were also signed two other treaties— 
one between the U.S.A. and France, and the other between 
the British Empire and France, binding America and us to 
go to the assistance of France in case of German aggression. 
The Treaty with the U.S.A. was not ratified, and, in conse- 
quence, ours lapsed automatically; thus France was left 
without the kind of security she had set her heart upon, and 
by the same stroke we escaped from our obligation whilst 
retaining our realized gains. No wonder France is sore. 
No wonder she doubts our good faith. No wonder she is 
repelied by proposals which, however wise all round, would 
in their immediate and obvious application mean good busi- 
ness for England. 

So soon as our country has enough of the Christian 
spirit to recognize and declare openly that revision of the 
Treaty will mean, not only a moderation of French demands, 
but renunciation on our part as well, we shall be morally in 
an impregnable position; and I cannot doubt that such a 
declaration on our part would call forth a mighty response 
from across the Channel, which would clear away the sophis- 
tries and make-believe in which we are now befogged. The 
recent “ Appeal to Peoples and Rulers” issued by the 
Society of Friends says, that “It was wrong to exclude the 
conquered from the Peace Conference ; wrong to impute sole 
guilt and to extort an admission of that guilt by the weapon 
of starvation, and it was wrong to ignore the promise of 
better terms to a democratic Germany. The Treaty is 
morally invalid, because many of its provisions, unjust in 
themselves, are a breach of the terms on which the Central 
Powers laid down their arms. We admit that our own 
country has made claims and secured advantages in violation 
of the terms of surrender, and we recognize that our call for 
revision necessarily implies a readiness to forgo gains where 
justice demands renunciation.” There are other passages 
I should like to quote, but copies of the “ Appeal” can be 
obtained free from the Friends, 136, Bishopsgate, London, 
E.C. 2. The point which I wish to make is that the question 
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constitutes-a colossal breach of faith, for which we are in no 
small measure responsible, and that the need of the nations 
to-day is such a spirit of goodwill as shall make it possible 
to leave behind the strife and bitterness of the present and 
to bring about an agreement broadly based on justice and 
truth.—Yours, &c., 
Surptey N. BraysHaw. 
83, Carlton Road, Whalley Range, 
Manchester. 





FRANCE AND THE RUHR. 

Sir,—There has been no comment upon the suggestion 
made by your correspondent, C. K. Webster (THE NATION AND 
Tue ATHEN&ZUM, June 2nd), that “the internationalization 
of the left bank of the Rhine under a Commission of the 
League of Nations, of which Germany is a member, is the 
best way of getting France quickly out of the Ruhr.” Others 
would internationalize the Ruhr as well; “C. K. W.” would 
possibly include the bridgeheads. What would it mean? 
The Rhine has always been the most important part of 
Germany. The three spiritual Ele:tors, the Archbishops of 
Kéln, Mainz, Trier, as well as the Elector Palatine, resided 
in the Rhineland. The King Elect was crowned at Aachen 
(later at Frankfurt), and made a journey up the Rhine in this 
connection. What would be left of the Empire with the 
Rhine gone? Already France is considerably larger than 
Germany. Deprived of all her Colonies and what she 
possessed in them, Germany has had to cede to Poland: West 
Prussia (colonized by the Teutonic Knights, Polish later by 
conquest), Posen (part of Poland, but barren and swampy 
until annexed by Prussia), and Upper Silesia (never Polish). 
Danzig has been made a “ free city ” against her will under 
the League of Nations, which sanctioned the other arrange- 
ments, as well as the cession of the mining districts near 
Aachen to Belgium, and the occupation of the Saar (which 
has never been French) by France. The French administra- 


tion of the Saar roused the indignation even of the House of © 


Commons, the other day; the French reply was more 
oppression in the Saar district and further occupation in the 
Ruhr: hundreds of people, women and children included, 
are in these cases expelled to start with ; everybody is shot 
who goes where the French say he ought not to go, or at a 
time they forbid, and public and private property is confis- 
cated. There was trouble at Essen over the confiscation of 
motor-cars; the French -soldiers were not hurt, thirteen 
Germans were shot, and the Krupp officials afterwards sent 
to prison for fifteen years and fined monstrous sums for 
booing the French. The police are expelled, and riots are, 
if not instigated, not suppressed. The “Times” leader 
speaks of the French reign of terror. Yet the general cry 
remain: “ Protection for France; passive resistance must 
cease.” Resistance to what? Have the French any more 
right to expel anybody on the Rhine than they would have in 
Bavaria or on the Thames? More or less these things*have 
been going on since the so-called end of the war, during the 
war against a disarmed nation. The outlook is utterly hope- 
less because people over here, if not approving of the French 
policy, are afraid that even the mildest remonstrance would 
lead to another war. Nobody wants war. A dignified pro- 
test, guarding British interests, would not mean war ; but it 
would send the franc tumbling after the mark. Suggestions 
like that of “ C. K. W.” however, can only drive Germany 
into despair and aggravate the situation.—Yours, &c., 


nn. 3. 
London, June 13th, 1923. 


CEYLON. 

Srr,—My attention has been-drawn to the. reference to 
Ceylon reforms in your issue of 19th ult., and I trust you 
will permit me to criticize the remarks, There is a curious 
and striking similarity between the words used in your 
paper and the words used in Ceylon and in London by 
certain Ceylonese politicians of the advanced school, that 
makes me suspect that the remarks are inspired by them. 

May % state a few indisputable facts ? 

Before 1912, not only was there no elected member of the 
Legislative Council, but Government had a large majority of 
officials on the Council. In 1912 the Government, majority 
was reduced to one, and of the ten unofficials (in a Council of 


twenty-one), two seats were reserved for Low-Country 
Sinhalese, two seats for Tamils, one for Kandyan Sinhalese, 
and one for Mohamedans, these six representatives being 
nominated ; while four seats were thrown open to election, 
two for Europeans, one for Burghers, and one for educated 
Ceylonese. In 1920 the Council was further enlarged to 
thirty-seven, and that is the Council of to-day. Out of the 
thirty-seven, twenty-three are unofficials, so that the Govern- 
ment is in a minority of nine, and no less than twenty 
Councillors are natives of Ceylon. The elected members now 
number sixteen, of whom eleven are returned by territorial 
constituencies, but the Council is so composed that the 
different communities in the Island are assured, either by 
election or by nomination, of having representatives in the 
Council. This year the Secretary of State proposes to make 
a further advance. He proposes to enlarge the Council to 
forty-seven, of whom no less than thirty-five will be 
unofficials, so that Government will be in a minority of 
twenty-three, and as far as can be seen, there would be no 
less than thirty-two natives of Ceylon in a total Council of 
forty-seven. His proposals would give an elected majority 
in Council, and he increases the territorial constituencies 
from eleven to twenty-one. But again the composition of the 
Council is so conceived that it ensures, whether by election 
or nomination, representation to each of the different com- 
munities in the Island. In addition to changes in the Legis- 
lative Council, three years ago changes were effected in the 
composition of the Executive Council, and to-day three un- 
officials sit side by side with the four senior officials under 
the presidency of the Governor in the Executive of the 
Colony. 

The foregoing are simple and undeniable facts. They 
speak for themselves and need no polishing up by me. Can 
anyone fairly deny that there has been a generous and a 
rapid advance in the political development of Ceylon? 

These facts show that—far from the new proposals intro- 
ducing the communal basis of representation as your remarks 
may lead a reader to think—all along in the past the only 
basis of representation has been communal. The intro- 
duction of democratic ideals in the undemocratic East is not 
so simple a matter, but the changes that have been effected 
in the past eleven years, in the replacement of nominated by 
elective representation and in the creation and gradual 
extension of territorial constituencies, are surely proof that 
a liberal spirit and encouragement exist for the political 
progress of the Island. 

May I now deal with the separate statements in the 
reference in your paper? Objection is raised to the com- 
munal basis of representation, the Governor is accused of 
unfair division of seats, and he is accused of holding the 
policy of “divide and govern.” Are you aware, sir, that 
even the two divisions of Sinhalese—the Low-Country 
Sinhalese and the Kandyans—have different communal 
laws and customs? The Kandyans have their own social 
laws, laws of inheritance and land tenure. The Tamils not 
only have their own social laws and customs, but have a 
different language and a different religion. These com- 
munities are proud of and cherish their centuries-old 
traditions, and who but men of their own race can best tell 
how legislation will affect them? Are you aware that the 
Tamils, the Burghers, the Mohamedans, the Indians, the 
Europeans, and even the Kandyan Sinhalese have each and 
all through their organizations and their representatives 
demanded communal representation, and that these com- 
munities together form the majority of the population in 
Ceylon? Are you aware that it is only the Low-Country 
Sinhalese organization that objects to communal repre- 
sentation ? 

Your reference gives as an example of the alleged unfair- 
ness of representation that Europeans return one member 
for every 3,000 of population, while the Sinhalese return one 
member for every 200,000. But would it not be fair and 
natural to take into consideration the electorate in the 
population? In spite of a franchise (male) that demands 
only simple literacy in any one native language and the pay- 
ment of rent to the extent of £13 6s. 8d. per annum in the 
rural constituencies, the total electorate in the Island is less 
than 14 per cent. of the population. And would you not 
concede, as the Ceylonese themselves concede, that the 
development and prosperity of Ceylon originated from, and is 
still largely due to, the enterprise and capital of the Eure- 
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pean, and would you not consider that, if the European 
numbers be small, European interests are enormous and are 
the main source of Government revenue? In the proposals 
of the Secretary of State, Europeans are to have three seats 
in a Council of forty-seven against three seats in a Council of 
thirty-seven to-day—a reduction in effectiveness; while 
Ceylonese are to have thirty-two seats in a Council of forty- 
seven against twenty in a Council of thirty-seven to-day—an 
increase in effectiveness. What is there that is unfair in this, 
except to Europeans? 

The Secretary of State’s proposals have been debated in 
the Legislative Council of Ceylon, they have been considered 
and discussed by the different political organizations in the 
Island, and the fact has emerged that the Kandyans, the 
Tamils, the Indians, the Burghers, the Mohamedans, and the 
Europeans—together a majority of the population—accept 
the proposals. Moderate opinion of the Low-Country 
Sinhalese—the only remaining community—also, so my 
information goes, accepts the proposals. It is the advanced 
section of the Sinhalese, whose ideas are ahead of the 
political development of the people, who wish to exceed the 
safe speed limit in constitutional development.—Yours, &c., 


H. J. Tempe. 


“THE TRIUMPH OF UNARMED FORCES.” 

Smr,—In the Preface to “The Triumph of Unarmed 
Forces ’’ and elsewhere in the book it will be found that the 
main causes of the protraction of the war have been 
attributed by me to the material effect of our own trade with 
Scandinavia and Holland on the blockade of Germany, and 
to its evil moral influence on American, Dutch and 
Scandinavian opinion. These matters, I observe, are passed 
over in silence by your reviewer, who, further, whilst 
making mention of certain assets possessed by Scandinavia, 
has failed to appreciate the position of economic superiority 
held by Great Britain and her Allies, or to make any refer- 
ence to British coal power. 

May I draw your attention to page 277, where reference 
is made to the very great difficulties that surrounded those 
who were-burdened with the responsibility of conducting the 
blockade. Your reviewer’s last sentence leads it to be 
supposed that this and similar passages in the book have 
escaped his notice. 

Your reviewer states that I appear to regard all who 
differ from me as either traitors or idiots I am not con- 
scious of having said anything to justify this conclusion 
being drawn.—Yours, &c., 

H. W. W. P. Conserv. 


[Our reviewer writes: “The question of British exports 
to the Northern Neutrals was closely bound up with our 
general blockade policy. With regard to certain specific 
commodities I should accept Admiral Consett’s criticisms ; 
the whole question is one of perspective. On the general 
question of neutral trade, I am fully aware of the economic 
weapons possessed by the Allies; my point is that Admiral 
Consett allows insufficient weight to the considerations that 
limited their use. I should be very sorry to do any injustice 
either to the fairness or the tone of his criticisms ; but what 
I wrote was based on the impression left by his work as a 
whole.”—Ep., THE Nation anp THE ATHENZUM.] 


TO SECURE CHEAP TRANSIT. 

Sir,—On June 30th will be published the new scale of 
fares which the railway companies propose shall be the 
future rates for passenger travel and what figure shall be 
substituted for the old third-class Parliamentary fare of 
1d, a mile. 

Parliament has delegated the duty of deciding what 
is to be the “ Standard Fare ” to the Railway Rates Tribunal. 
The charges for goods and passenger traffic must be such as 
will, after allowing for grouping economies, reductions in 
cost of labour, &c., bring in an aggregate revenue equal to 
the aggregate net revenues of the railways for 1913. What 
is to be the amount of this allowance will be a matter of 
argument between the railways and all their customers. 
What should be the proportion to be raised from goods 
traffic and what from passenger traffic will be one between 
the traders and the passengers. Traders, with their powerful 
organizations, will have unlimited financial resources to 





draw upon for measures ensuring that goods rates are 
assessed at a minimum. The railway returns for 1922 show 
that over £101 millions, or nearly one-half of railway 
receipts, were derived from passenger traffic. It is of the 
highest importance that the section of railway users which 
contributes this enormous sum should have some organiza- 
tion to watch their interests in the impending settlement. 

The National Association of Railway Travellers, whose 
Chairman is Mr. J. D. Gilbert, D.L., M.P., has hitherto 
fulfilled the functions of the required organization with 
marked success, It was mainly owing to the Association that 
season and traders’ ticket-holders secured the recent decision 
of the Railway Rates Tribunal bringing rates for these 
tickets, formerly at the uncontrolled discretion of the Com- 
panies, within the jurisdiction of the Tribunal. The Associa- 
tion is now about to undertake the formidable task of 
representing railway travellers in the fixing of the future 
rates for travel. The examination of the Companies’ pro- 
posals, fares, and the accounts submitted in support, and 
the maintenance of objections by leading Counsel before the 
Tribunal cannot be undertaken without a heavy expenditure, 
and funds are urgently needed. 

On behalf of the Committee, I invite not only the 
financial support, but the active co-operation of all of your 
readers who are interested in cheap transit, and who appre- 
ciate its importance as a factor in the social and industrial 
problems of modern life. 

Cheques should be made payable to the Association and 
crossed ‘“ Barclays Bank, 132, Fleet Street, E.C.4.”— 
Yours, &c., 

A. H. Garstane, Hon. Secretary. 

79, Queen Street, E C.4. 





POETRY 


GOOD HUNTING. 


Very still and moist and grey 
On covert, copse, and spinney 
Breaks the November day ; 
Leaves beneath leafless trees 


Listen and whisper low. 
Stand the firs, sentinels, 
Darkling ; the red trunks glow. 
The green rides cross deserted. 


Yet the wood suddenly 
Stirs: soundless, secret voices 
Quiver there noiselessly. 

A ghostly hunt goes by. 


Keen nostrils snuff the breeze. 
Unheard the bridles ringing ; 
The laughter through the trees, 
The thud of hoofs unheard. 


Printless, the horses pace 
*Twixt privet, pine, and laurel. 
On the green, winding chace 
Twilight lays shadowy Sends. 


Passes the cavalcade 
Red-coated, invisible. 

All the sun’s banners fade 
Hung in the streets of heaven. 


The mute and haunting horn 
Awakes no echoes, only 

In farthest fields, forlorn, 

The ghost of a hound turns home. 


To coverts Elysian 

Unseen the pack returns: 

Good horse, good hound that ran 
A hundred years ago. 


GrorGE RyYLANDS& 
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THE WORLD OF BOOKS 


BEN JONSON. 


I wrote last week about the difference between 
the eighteenth century and modernity, which began 
with the French Revolution and perhaps—who knows? 
—may have ended with the Great War. Then I read 
a book which, so it seemed to me, lifts one out of 1923, 
carries one straight back over three centuries, and 
deposits one in the middle of 1618. In 1618 Ben 
Jonson, aged forty-six years and weighing just under 
twenty stone, an inveterate Londoner, decided for some 
mysterious reason that. he must walk to Edinburgh. It 
may have been that, as Dr. Patterson suggests, the 
Wanderlust seized him; or James I. may have sent 
him there to collect material for a history of Scotland ; 
or he may have gone in search of local colour, because he 
had the “ intention to writt a fisher or pastoral play, 
and sett the stage of it in the Lowmond Lake.’”’ None 
of these reasons seems to me very convincing, but, at any 
rate, he accomplished this portentous walking tour. He 
must have left London in this very month of June 
305 years ago, and he took three months to walk to 
Edinburgh, consuming, there is reason to believe, two 
pairs of boots on the way. During his time in Scotland 
he stayed with William Drummond at Hawthornden, 
and Drummond jotted down notes of his conversation, 
which, in 1711, were published for the first time under 
the title ‘“ Heads of a Conversation betwixt the famous 
Poet Ben Jonson, and William Drummond of Hawthorn- 


den, January 1619.’’ Subsequent editions have been . 


rare and, like the first edition, always incomplete. Dr. 

Patterson has now earned our gratitude by giving us 

the full text of the “ Conversations’? and by editing 

them in a scholarly manner (Blackie & Son. 7s. 6d.) 
* * * 


Op books, written a hundred or two hundred or 
three hundred or more years ago, rarely have the power 
of lifting one out of one’s own age and of making one 
feel the mental and material atmosphere of the past. 
Ordinarily, one looks at the past through an old book as 
one looks at a mummy, or a Greek vase, or a stuffed and 
extinct animal through the glass case in a museum. 
Perhaps it is because William Drummond never 
intended to write a book at all, but only to put down 
the very words that Ben Jonson used—at any rate, in 
my case the “ Conversations’’ have this rare power of 
making me feel that I am living in and breathing the 
actual atmosphere of another age. And with this 
curious result: that I feel perfectly at home and com- 
fortable in it, infinitely more comfortable than I should 
have felt in that of the eighteenth century and of Mr. 
Hickey. If I had found myself walking with Mr. Pope 
in his garden across the river at Twickenham, or sitting 
with Dr. Johnson and Mr. Boswell and Mr. Gibbon at 
the Club, or drinking wine with Mr. Hickey after 
dinner, I should have felt thoroughly ill at ease. The 
conversation, no doubt, would have been amusing and 
delightful, and I should have known that I had fallen 
into a civilized society, but I am quite sure that I should 
not have known what in the world to say to Mr. Pope, 
Dr. Johnson, or even to Mr. Gibbon ; and Mr. Hickey in 
the flesh would have been unbearable. But Ben Jonson 
—if Ben Jonson strolled into my room to-night and 
sprawled his enormous body in my easy chair, and 
talked, as he did at Hawthornden, of men and books, 
and told his stories and. his scandal about Queen Eliza- 
beth, we should have an extraordinarily comfortable and 
amusing evening together, for we should be looking at 
the world and at life from the same angle. 


THis may, of course, be a purely personal predilec- 
tion, for you might prefer the company of Pope and I 
of Jonson just in exactly the same way that you prefer 
your friend Jones and I my friend Smith. But I think 
that there is something rather more than that. The 
early seventeenth century was more “modern’’ than 
any other period until you reach the year 1900: the 
angle at which Jonson and his friends observed life, and 
the shades of their misery and their happinesses, were 
much the same as our own. The whole thing is, of 
course, a question of very slight shades and nuances of 
thought and feeling and slight turns of sentences. 
““ What a deal of cold business doth a man misspend the 


better part of life in! in scattering compliments, tender-’ 


ing visits, gathering and venting news, following feasts 
and plays, making a little winter-love in a dark corner.”’ 
This sentence from Ben Jonson’s “ Discoveries ’’ con- 
tains a general reflection which every man who has 
reached the age of thirty-five and has lived in civilized 
society at any time during the last five hundred years 
has frequently made to himself. But the precise and 
personal shade which Jonson gives it by the last nine 
words of his sentence belong to himself and to his time; 
the colour with which they paint a commonplace is not 
that of Milton or Dryden, of Congreve or Swift, Pope 
or Johnson, Wordsworth or Shelley, Tennyson or Brown- 
ing, but it is very near the shade of feeling which many 
a writer to-day attempts, much less successfully, to 
translate into sentences. 


* * * 


Ben Jonson as a writer attracts me no less than 
he does as a conversationalist and as a man. Most critics 
since Hazlitt seem to consider some apology necessary 
for praising the author of “ Volpone”’ ; and in an other- 
wise excellent “ History of English Literature,’’ pub- 
lished last week, I read once more that he lacked “ true 
genius.’” The answer to that is that ‘true genius’’ is 
a phrase which no critic should use, and which no great 
writer should, therefore, possess. I am very glad to hear 
that Ben Jonson did not possess it. But even Mr. T. S. 
Eliot, and after him Mr. Aldous Huxley, seem to praise 
Jonson apologetically. The tone seems to me incon- 
gruous and unnecessary. The idea that Jonson was a 
pedant who could not draw a “character’’ but only 
“ types,’’ whose learning was not controlled by but con- 
trolled him, who wrote some good comedies and bad 
tragedies, who produced a lyric or two worthy of inclu- 
sion in an anthology, but failed to produce the fine 
flower of true poetry, the “ magical phrase,’’ is derived 
ultimately from people whose knowledge of Jonson is 
confined to a nodding acquaintanceship with “ Every 
Man in his Humour,’’ and who know the song “ Drink 
to me only with thine eyes.’? The only defence of 
Jonson which is necessary is to tell people to read him. 
If they read the “ Masques ’’ they will see that he is a 
poet; if they read “ Volpone,’’ “ The Silent Woman,”’ 
and “The Alchemist’’ they will find that he is the 
author of three ‘‘ comedies’’ which will stand with any 
play written in English outside Shakespeare; if they 
read “ Discoveries ’’ and the “ Conversations ’’ they will 
see that he is the first English critic, a first-rate prose 
writer, an original thinker, and a great character. He 
could afford to do without genius. 


LEONARD WOOLF. 
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REVIEWS 


MR. MASEFIELD’S WAX WINGS. 
King Cole. By JoHN MASEFIELD. (Heinemann. 6s.) 





“Poet is jealous of poet, as potter of potter”; but for any 
writer at all prolific there is one rival almost worse—himself. 
The “I” of to-day would always prefer to regard the “I” 
of five or fifteen years ago with a certain complacent con- 
descension, as a promising junior whose promise has been 
fulfilled ; but there come awful moments when that junior’s 
work seems to show powers that have faded, not 
strengthened, since— 
‘Thine own above thyself made lord, 
Of self-rebuke the bitterest.” 

Hence a growing dilemma. Shall the writer try to repeat 
his old successes on the old ground? He hears, unless gifted 
with Swinburne’s deafness, bored voices murmuring of 
monotony. Shall he seek fresh woods and pastures new? 
He thinks how badly he may lose himself—like Shelley 
turned humorist. Here Mr. Masefield has tried compromise. 
His great success in verse has been the revival of the realist 
narrative and descriptive poem of modern life; in this he 
has done better than the author of “ Enoch Arden,” better 
than anyone since Crabbe. Accordingly, “ King Cole” is 
narrative, like its predecessors; but unlike them it has, 
mingled with its realism, a strain of phantasy, which is not 
only new, but blends by no means kindly with the old. 

The story tells the fortunes of a travelling circus; but 
the hero is a deus ex machina. King Cole had been allowed, 
as a reward for being good as well as merry in this life, 
to choose his own hereafter, and chose to wander the earth as 
a benevolent genius. He finds the circus on Goring Hill, 
bound for Wallingford and in the last stages of demoraliza- 
tion; they have had bad weather and worse luck every- 
where :— 

‘“‘At Bray, we met the rain, at Reading, flood, 

At Pangbourne, politics, at Goring, mud, 

Now here, at Wallingford, the Royal Pair, 

Counter-attraction killing everywhere...” 
For the Queen and Prince are laying foundation stones at 
Wallingford, and the players are forbidden to camp within 
a mile of the town. However, King Cole proves a wholly 
benevolent Pied Piper; and flutes, not the rats out of 
Hamelin, but the “ Royal Pair” out of Wallingford to see 
the circus with all their Court :— 


‘* The Corporation, walking. “closed the scene.” 


The Prince pays for the admission of all Wallingford with 
“plump bags of minted gold,’ and the Showman’s fortune 
is made; he also (very incidentally) discovers his long-lost 
son as a sergeant in the royal guard ; and King Cole vanishes 
back into thin air. 

These are queer goings on, in all conscience, for the 
Court of Queen Victoria; very likely the author did not 
mean the identification to be made; but with all the Vic- 
torian perquisites of ‘God Save the Queen,” urbane police- 
men, and red-coated sergeants (who, however, rub shoulders 
with courtiers “in snowy cramoisin”—whatever snowy 
crimson may be), how is the reader to help it? All this 
produces a ludicrous impression which no charm of detail 
can redeem. Charming moments there are—in the descrip- 
tion of King Cole’s shy hauntings, like another Scholar 
Gipsy, of his ancient kingdom, the Berkshire countryside ; 
in the glimpses of the little woodland things his piping 
bewitches— 


‘* Nose-wrinkling rabbits nibbling at the weed, 
The hares that box by moonlight on the hill, 
The bright trout’s death, the otter from the mill. . . . 
Stoats, and the mice that build among the wheat, 
Dormice, and moles with little hands for feet”; 


and in the final exeunt— 


** they climbed 
Into their vans and slowly stole away 
Along Blown Hilevte on the Icknield Way.”’ 
The trouble is that Masefield the realist and Masefield 
the idealist cannot agree which is to have his way. The one 






writes with the crude, ancient gusto snatches of courtesies 
such as this :— 


‘* THE SHOWMAN : You redcoats ; ev’n your boots are not 


your own. 

‘* THE SERGEANT: No, they’re the Queen’s; I represent 
the Queen. 

“THE SHOWMAN: Pipeclay your week’s accounts, you 
ted marine.”’ 


But the other is not to be suppressed, and a few pages later 
the good folk of Wallingford are listening with much edifi- 
cation, but no apparent surprise, to a philosophic oration 
by the disguised King Cole, beginning in this style :— 
‘Friends, fellow-mortals, bearers of the ghost 
That burns, and breaks its lamp, but is not lost.’ 

It is surely of some importance that Mr. Masefield should 
make up his mind to be at all events one thing at a time; 
I will not pretend to be indifferent which he chooses; for 
it is the realist in him that has produced, along with much 
that is grotesque, his masterpiece ‘“ Reynard the Fox,” while 
the visionary Masefield has merely spoilt “ The Everlasting 
Mercy” in one way, and this volume in another. Crabbe 
was content to keep to earth, and Chaucer before him. Those 
who have enjoyed Mr. Masefield’s past work will watch with 
dismay while he strains with wings of wax towards misty 
altitudes for which he simply has not the head, or stumbles 
heavily through those supernatural labyrinths of faery that 
belong to Walter de la Mare. 


COMEDY AND HISTORY. 


The Marsden Case. By F. M. Forp (Ford Madox Hueffer). 
(Duckworth. 7s. 6d.) 

Admiral of the Ocean-Sea. By Mary JounstTon. (Thornton 
Butterworth. 7s. 6d.) 

Found Money. By GEORGE BIRMINGHAM. (Methuen. 7s. 6d.) 

The Sins Ye Do. By EMMELINE MorRIsON. (Long. 7s. 6d.) 


Mr. Forp has written a brilliant novel; brilliant 
in its characterization, its impressionism, its situations, 
and its technique—which last probably owes something to, 
or at any rate closely resembles, that of Mr. Conrad. 
And as we read “The Marsden Case” we are persuaded, 
though it may be only temporarily, that of all methods this 
indirect method in fiction produces the most complete 
illusion. The whole thing is told here by Ernest Jessop, a 
novelist (and, we can quite believe, a novelist of distinc- 
tion), who sees a good deal of it, but who, naturally, is 
obliged to supplement his personal impressions by the 
impressions of others. He divides his story into two parts, 
the first being devoted to a minute account of one eventful 
day, while the second passes lightly over the happenings of 
several years. And it is all excellently done, though 
nothing in the second part is quite so good as the opening 
and closing scenes of the first. 

Lord Marsden, many years ago, having been disgraced— 
unfairly disgraced—during one of Gladstone’s Administra- 
tions, abandoned England, and went to live abroad, where 
he was known simply as Mr. Heimann. He married a French 
chambermaid, and these two young Heimanns of Mr. Ford’s 
story—George and Marie Elizabeth—are the children of this 
marriage. But their father has never revealed to them their 
parentage ; he passes as their uncle; their mother is dead ; 
and, though they guess something of the truth, they are 
doubtful of their legitimacy. When the story opens the 
brother and sister are in London together, and the time is 
July, 1914. 

Doubtless, Mr. Ford intends his title to cover the case 
of the whole Marsden family; nevertheless, what he is 
most interested in, and what we are most interested in, 
is the particular case of young George Heimann. For 
George is the victim of an amazing series of mishaps, little 
slaps of fortune, partly the result of his own gentleness, 
generosity, and extraordinarily fine sense of honour, and 
partly the result of the stupidity, selfishness, and obstinacy 
of others. There is not the slightest etraining of proba- 
bilities, yet it seems as if nearly everyone and everything 
were against him; and the cumulative effect of all this 
ill-luck, misinterpretation, and suspicion, while leaving the 
boy spiritually unharmed, undermines his mental balance, 
and at last, after the suicide of his father in Germany, drives 
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him to attempt suicide. From this he is saved by the 
devotion of the young actress Clarice Honeywill, and the 
ending is happy. 

The novel contains some marvellously living scenes and 
characters, and is written throughout with distinction. It 
never becomes anything like a war novel, ‘but the war is 
there, ruinous, pathetic, incredible in its sublime stupidity. 
And through all the twisted labyrinth of this comedy of fate, 
or chance (so curiously intricate, moving back upon itself 
and again springing forward), the guiding thread is never 
lost ; the events that happen produce an effect on many lives, 
but everything is seen in relation to George; we never lose 
consciousness of George, though Jessop himself produces 
in the end nearly as fine an impression. I have called the 
book comedy, but it is comedy on the verge of tragedy— 
comedy that prepares us for tragedy. It is subtle, amusing, 
convincing. George’s encounter with Mr. Podd, the dis- 
honest publisher; the walk to the lecture with Miss 
Jeaffreson ; the whole long scene of the Night Club—it is 
impossible that these things could be better done. 

Even for her most ardent admirers there may be just 
a little too much history in Miss Mary Johnston’s new 
romance, though this story of the voyages of Christopher 
Columbus, told here by Juan Lepe, is vivid and picturesque, 
and might almost have been, as it is supposed to be, the 
work of one who had sailed with the great Admiral. That 
is the chief merit of the book: Miss Johnston writes as if 
the whole thing were present to her, not as if she had merely 
read about it. But her material, one suspects, was a little 
too plentiful, for, though she has limited herself to the 
period between 1492 and the death of Columbus, the novel 
becomes overcrowded, and the latter part—in which she has 
been obliged to select and abbreviate drastically—is not so 
enthralling as the narrative of the first voyage. This first 
voyage, and the subsequent unhappy experiment in coloniza- 
tion, make fine romance, and Miss Johnston would have 


been wiser—certainly, she would have been less hampered— — 


had she devoted her whole book to them. 

Once more George Birmingham has been digging for 
buried treasure, but this time, alas! without the assistance 
of the immortal J. J. Still, the scene is County Roscommon, 
and the adventure provides some good fun. The characters, 
too, belong to Mr. Birmingham’s world, Aunt Josephine 
being among his happiest creations. It is a world, as the 
reader knows, of very great charm—a shrewd, humorous, 
kindly world, where life is lived largely in the open air. 
In even the weakest of the Birmingham tales one can be 
sure of finding good company, and this is by no means the 
weakest, though it never rises to the level of ‘‘ Spanish Gold,” 
“The Search Party,” and perhaps half-a-dozen others. 
“Romantic Ireland’s dead and gone.” Nobody knows that 
better than the author of “ Found Money,” and the change 
has brought about a perceptible change in the spirit of his 
work, all the more perceptible because in this, his latest 
tale, he has harked back to the kind of yarn he used to spin 
in pre-war days. But the time is the present, and the 
spectacle provided by contemporary Ireland, though sur- 
prising and frequently farcical, is not, even for George 
Birmingham, particularly joyous. Well, he has done his 
best with it. Here, at any rate, are 20,000 golden sove- 
reigns buried (by a fraudulent banker) somewhere in Knock- 
croghery ; and here are two young lovers, a subtle Canon, 
a Free State leader, and a Republican leader, all out inde- 
pendently to “ bag” the treasure ; that is to say, the Canon, 
simple, gentle, and trusting, having been a little earlier in 
the field, is an interested and appreciative spectator of the 
labours of the others. And the story, like all George Bir- 
mingham’s work, is fundamentally true, though it is life 
expressed in terms of farce. 

IT have received with Mrs. -Morrison’s new novel a 
printed slip containing a portrait of Mrs. Morrison, a puff 
of her earlier stories, and a biographical sketch—the whole 
concluding with the rather baffling request: “ Kindly extract 
and oblige.” Baffling because, though I am perfectly willing 
to oblige, T haven’t an idea what Mrs. Morrison, or her 
publishers, would like me to extract. The book itself is 
a feeble specimen of commercial fiction, with an _ erotic 
episode which is presented by no means coldly. But will 
it really help the thing if I mention that Mrs. Morrison owns 
a Sunbeam car? 

Forrest Re. 


PLAYS. 


Plays. By JACINTO BENEVENTE. Translated by J. E. UNDER- 
HILL, Three vols. (Scribner. 30s.) 


His Majesty's Embassy; and Other Plays. By the Hon, 
MAURICE Barina. (Heinemann. 7s. 6d.) 


Jacinto BeNEVENTE is an immensely gifted author, yet he 
is not satisfying, because he gets less successful as he 
becomes more serious, and he has become more serious with 
age. “Saturday Night,” which, we are informed in the 
preface, is one of the masterpieces of his maturer style, 
seems to be an intolerable piece of clap-trap. Here is the 
theme, as excellently analyzed by Mr. Underhill: 
“Imperia (the heroine), or ambition, the will, trades upon, 
and then forgets, her youth, acquiring wealth and power, 
at last drawing near the throne of Empire of which she has 
dreamed. Her ambitions already on the road to fulfilment, 
she returns to recover Donnia, her youth, whom she finds 
amid the blare of a circus, from which she passes to take 
part in a scene of wild saturnalia or witches’ sabbath, to 
which all the characters repair. Here in a striking dramatic 
crisis her old life dies at the hand of youth, which is itself 
exhausted in the blow. Aghast, Imperia summons 
Leonardo, the imagination, to her aid, from whom long 
years ago, in the dawn of her girlhood, she had derived 
her vision of the ideal. Under his tutelage the material 
world fades away, until at the end she sacrifices her youth, 
her Donnia, who dies immediately; and by the sacrifice 
Imperia achieves for herself character, the mastery of the 
world and all that is in it, which is the realization of her ideal. 
This ideal, however, when attained, she finds to be spiritual, 
entailing supremacy over the things of this earth, but not 
that crown of Earthly Empire which in her visions she had 
seen.” When this “ novel for the stage in five tableaux ”’ was 
produced in 1903, the Spanish critics applied to it “ the vague 
epithet Shakespearian.” But Corellian or Barcleian would 
have been nearer the mark. Yet this would not have been 
fair either ; for though the poet Benevente is intolerable, the 
wit Benevente is magnificent, and has a look in even on 
Saturday night. What could be better than this piece of 
hotel chatter on the Riviera ?— 

“PRINCE MIcHAEL: I noticed, my Lady, that you 


appeared to be somewhat shocked by the presence of Harry 
Lucenti. 


‘“ Lapy Seymour: Really, nobody receives that man. 
“PRINCE MICHAEL: I your pardon; I thought I 
saw you talking with him at the Casino last evening. 


“ Lapy Seymour : Oh, many times! But not before my 
husband. 


“* PRINCE MICHAEL : But I have often seen your husband 
talking with him. 


““Lapy SEYMouR : Frequently; but never before me.” 
Happily, much of Benevente’s writing is not in the high- 
falutin’ style; and the present volumes contain many 
delightful comedies and farces, written presumably before 
1913, when, as the wrapper remarks with naive admiration, 
“he took his chair as one of the thirty-six members of tho 
Royal Academy.” 

“His Widow’s Husband” is really delicious. The 
widow of a distinguished politician has married the great 
dead’s private secretary, who was really responsible for 
his successful career. A grateful municipality is unveiling 
@ monument to the departed. What attitude should the 
widow take up? This short one-act comedy makes one rock 
with laughter in one’s easy chair, and played lightly and 
naturally, as is the Spanish particular gift, would provide 
a splendid entertainment. Even slighter is “No Smoking,” 
a ten-minutes farce in a railway carriage, which transports 
the reader back to Bobadilla. Delightful in a different style 
is “The Prince who Learned Everything out of Books,” a 
play composed for the inauguration of the Children’s Theatre 
at Madrid, and which is a charming study in the illusions 
of generous youth; while “ Princess Bébé” (a picture of 
hopeless Royalty trying to kick over the traces), “The 
Governor’s Wife” (a study in petty political intrigue), and 
the “Evil Doers of Good” (a savage attack on ill-natured 
charity organizers), are all three very good ironic comedies. 
But, unfortunately, Benevente never comes within a mile 
of being a poet, a fact that he does not always clearly 
realize. Finally, he has evidently passed his life in a 
theatre, and knows his job thoroughly and writes to be acted. 
Mr. Underhill’s translation is quite meritorious, though its 
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numerous Americanisms become rather trying to English 
readers. But then English readers should realize that 
English and American are different languages. 

Mr. Baring is that rare thing in England—a man of 
letters. He appreciates fully the ultimate importance of 
education, literary polish, and hard work, so that an 
extremely readable volume results. “His Majesty’s 
Embassy ” is a very witty description of the bored existence 
passed by diplomats, whose one object is to avoid responsi- 
bilities. They live apart from the community in which they 
are thrown by accident, grotesque fungi on an alien civiliza- 
tion. Indolence brings on a series of unfortunate love 
affairs, carried through with a boneless energy, and finally 
destroyed owing to the various leaders being moved on to 
different posts by their respective Downing Streets. Mr. 
Baring has not studied his Chekhov for nothing, and it is 
lamentable that the present state of the stage should render 
it impossible to make acquaintance with such a play in its 
proper surroundings—the theatre. 

“ June—and After” is also a delightful blend of irony 
and pity. A man falls in love with a girl engaged to another 
man. They agree to elope, but the man is filled with alarm 
owing to the arguments of another self-interested lady, and 
the original marriage takes place. Eighteen years pass. 
The husband dies and the man proposes to the daughter, 
when he comes to realize it is still the mother he wants. 
The self-interested lady tries once more to prevent the mar- 
riage taking place. But this time she just—though only 
just—fails, and everybody else lives happily ever after. Mr. 
Baring has written little that is more charming than “ June 
—and After.” 


MUTATIONS OF THE PHOENIX. 


Far and Few. By Davin CLEGHORN THOMSON. (Oxford : 
Blackwell. 2s. 6d.) 

Poems. By H. H. (Grant Richards. 3s. 6d.) 

Pride, and Other Poems. By Dorotuy WELLESLEY. (Heine- 
mann. 5s.) 

Philip, and Other Poems. By RicHArp Cnurcn. (Oxford : 
Blackwell. 2s. 6d.) 

Haunted Islands. Part I. By J. Repwoop ANDERSON. 

(Oxford: Blackwell. 2s. 6d.) 

Mutations of the Phenix, By Herpert REAp. (Hogarth 

Press. 6s.) 

One of the ridiculous things expected of a critic is that his 
criticism should be approvable not only to-day, but 
to-morrow. Men tend to imagine that the term poetry has 
some definite,and immutable—if elusive—meaning: that 
the existence of a Platonic Idea of poetry is conceivable, 
and that it is the critic’s duty to discern whether certain 
words set before him proceed from that archetype or not. 
Such a notion is, of course, absurd. J’octry is merely a con- 
venient, arbitrary, a posteriori term generally used to 
describe a whole higgledy-piggledy of phenomena. The 
analyst may succeed in discovering attributes, causes, and 
definitions to cover the greater part of these—conceivably 
to cover all available for examination at a given time; but 
he cannot possibly find a definition to cover the poetry not 
yet written, for he cannot possibly tell what queer fish his 
grandsons may elect to call by that name. The critics of 
Keats’s day were perfectly justified in refusing to call 
“ Endymion ” “ poetry.” No more it was, till people decided 
to call it so. 

This might be misconstrued into a denial of the function 
of criticism ; into a bolstering-up of the fallacy that criti- 
cism is purely a matter of personal opinion ; that everyone 
is equally entitled to say: “ This is (or is not) poetry, because 
it is (or is not) poetry to me.” But the discovery that there 
is, strictly speaking, no such thing as a “law of Nature”— 
that the laws of gravitation, for instance, are working hypo- 
theses invented by man for his convenience, and not divine 
truths revealed by God to His prophet Newton—does not 
invalidate the function of the scientist. We do not cry, 
“ Let every man be his own chemist,” because the law of the 
immutability of the elements has been found to be question- 
able. 

But to come to the particular. The critic is consequently 
reduced, when deciding whether a particular piece of writing 


is “ poetry ” or not, to the application of a paradox. It must 
be like, and it must be unlike, the existing corpus of 
“poetry.” It must be like, or what is to justify him in 
applying the term to it at all? It must be unlike, since it 
is generally accepted that every work of creative art must be 
new and original. Mr. D. C. Thomson’s work is extra- 
ordinarily “like” poetry :— 
‘When whistling Tom at hungry morn 

Has filled the trough with rattling corn, 

And crossed with creaking pails the steading, 

Then through the unbolted hen-house door, 

Tiptoe his bustling dames before, 

Struts the red cock, like Agag treading.” 


No: rather it is on the Charybdis of the Necessity of the 
Unlike that Mr. Thomson founders. This is not to accuse 
him of dishonesty, by any means. His echoes are often far 
too complicated to be traceable, and are probably sub- 
conscious ; in fact, it is probably just as natural for him 
to express himself in them as for a caddis-worm to make 
itself a very excellent house of odds and ends. Moreover, he 
frequently inserts much original matter as well. 

The poems of H. H. show less obvious signs of the 
echo ; but then the phrases he uses are not such good ones. 
From the subjective point of view they are probably genuine 
expression of original thought and feeling; but from the 
point of view of the reader they are a little thin—not 
memorable : — 

‘* MUSIO. 
‘* Music in the air, 
Flute of bird-song, drone of bees, 


Sound of sea-wave, rustling trees, 
Music everywhere. 


Music soft ana low 

In the heart by memory stirred, 
Music of a voice unheard, 
Stilled so long ago.” 

Miss Wellesley’s work is definitely more considerable. 
She has more control of her manner than the other two, and 
more manner to have control of. If Charybdis must ulti- 
mately swallow her, the onlooker cannot but watch the feast 
with regret. For she has evidently a lively mind: not only 
given to thought, but with a bias to expression—a “ touch,” 
a sensitiveness to the reaction of words. The worst one can 
say of her is that she is at her best when she is witty—as 
in this description of a fancy-dress ball :— 


‘*Tennyson drunk and turned iconoclast ; 
A bearded authoress witii beardless men; 
Juliet let loose with Romeo at last; 
And Mephistopheles with Magdalen. 


A Mrs. Eddy, powerless to believe ; 
A Borgia, sitting sokerly apart ; 

Catherine the Great, her heart upon her sleeve, 
And Nelson with his sleeve upon his heart.” 


Mr. Church’s poem “Philip” won much admiration 
when it first appeared in periodical form. It is a dramatic 
account of the Last Supper, put in the mouth of the aged 
apostle, and has every reason to be thought by many a very 
fine piece of work indeed. The characterization is good and 
imaginative; its intellectual content reverent and “ inspir- 
ing”; its technique, both the inner or psychological] kind 
and the merely verbal or metrical, accomplished. But 
Charybdis snaps at Mr. Church, too; let us hope he has 
sufficient quality of mind to elude her ultimately. This, 
a passage from another poem, “ A Wild Night,” shows both 
his strength and his danger :— 

‘*The ivy beats upon the wall, 

The owls across the blind fields call, 

And the oak by the house-door 

Bends stiffly down, to implore 

Mercy, mercy of the wind. 

But other hordes race up behind, 

And his aged limbs are twisted and tossed, 
And the skies are stung with the twigs he’s lost, 
While he groans by the house-door. 

The carpets swell above the floor, 

And the fireside cat, coiled up for sleep, 
Feels her fur rise, her flesh creep.” 

The dominant impression left by Mr. Redwood Ander- 
son is of a gentle and melancholy affection for the west 
coast of Ireland. He is, perhaps, less jingly than the others 
are at their worst; and there seems to be less “ padding,” 
too. He says what he has to say and no more. One does 
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not feel, however, that that is very much; and he spins it 
out too thin :— 


** Incessantly 
The sad lips of the sea 
Kissed the pale face of the dead beach ; 
Incessantly 
The soft arms of the sea 
Would reach 
To touch and to embrace 
The sand’s dead face ; 
Incessantly ’’— 

and so on. It is pleasant—sincere—but thin. 

But the most interesting of this batch of books is Mr. 
Read’s “ Mutations of the Phenix.” One always turns, 
nowadays, to unrhymed verse with a greater expectation of 
a sense of form than one finds in most rhymed composition ; 
and in the case of Mr. Read one is not disappointed. His 
creative faculty of rhythm is very highly developed; and 
he has obviously an appreciation of the nice interaction of 
rhythm of thought, the processional sequence of idea, with 
the surface-rhythm of sound. Moreover, he shows an inde- 
pendence in his choice of words which greatly increases the 
effectiveness of his expression ; whether it is an effectiveness 
that familiarity will diminish is difficult to say. His 
obvious admiration for and kinship with Donne are per- 
fectly healthy. When he wishes he can phrase-make with 
the best of them—as when he calls the stars “ intense rem- 
nants of time”; but, as a rule, he is aiming at different 
game. His thought is extraordinarily uneven—at times 
trite, at others it suggests a mind of considerable content. 
He inclines to write at length, but without padding or thin- 
ness. The following short piece gives a fair suggestion of his 
quality— 

‘‘This high-caught hooded Reason broods upon my wrist, 

Fettered by a so tenuous leash of steel. 

We are bound for the myrtle marshes, many leagues away, 

And have fair expectation of quarry. 


Over the laggard dove, inclining to green boscage, 

Hovers this intentional doom—till the unsullied sky receives 
A precipitation of shed feathers 

And the swifter fall of wounded wings. 


Will the plain aye echo with that loud Aullallo/ 

Or retain an impress of our passage? 

We have caught Beauty in a wild foray, 

And now the falcon is hooded and comforted away.” 

It would surely be difficult not to prefer this to the 
work of the other writers under consideration, by whatever 
reasonable criterion. However, if the reader has a natural 
distrust of professional opinion, he has here, at least, some 
opportunity of judging for himself. 

Ricnarp HucuHes. 


THE ETHICS OF FEMINISM. 


The Ethics of Feminism. By A. R. WapiA. (Allen & 


Unwin. 10s. 6d.) 


Many things are important to the human race. Some say 
that Philosophy is the pivot of all ; others swear by Politics ; 
and others by Economics. In actual daily life, however, the 
relations of men and women to each other loom larger than 
any of these. The detail of every man’s life, from infancy 
onward, depends upon the way he regards, and is regarded 
by, the women of the household, and there is no escape 
from the platitude that the position of women is the core of 
civilization. 

“The Ethics of Feminism,” therefore, ig/a subject of 
deep enough importance to justify this solid volume, and 
even the price #f 10s. 6d. charged for it; and the fact that 
the book is written by A. R. Wadia, Barrister-at-Law and 
Professor of Philosophy in the University of Mysore, ought 
to give it an exceptional interest,/ In nothing do the civiliza- 
tions of East and West differ so profoundly as in their treat- 
ment of women, and an analysis of feminism from one who 
understands the East as well as the West should bring 
enlightenment to the reader. 

/®ut, alas! it does not. /The book is intended to “ prevent 
a premature fossilization of immature feminist ideals,” but 
the author has not got it quite right, somehow or other. 
He attributes the low birth-rate in France to feminism, for 
instance— which is certainly premature—and declares that 


there is a mystical reason which prevents men from doing 
housework—which sounds like the talk of a small boy 
refusing to lend a hand with the slops. 

The main thesis of the book seems to be that women 
should continue to concentrate on being “one half woman 
and one half dream.” “Female education in its true 
sense,” he says, “should mean the education of women as 
women: in practice it has meant simply the education of 
women.” Well, well, so it has—Cambridge University not- 
withstanding. 

Professor Wadia seems a little unpractical on money 
matters; women apparently must have nothing to do with 
them. “The work of a mother and housewife is beyond 
price””—and so women get nothing for that ; and “ the senti- 
mental independence” of wage-earning is to be severely dis- 
couraged—so there is nothing there either. An ambiguous 
sort of reference to endowment of motherhood leaves the 
matter no clearer, and/this book will not help us to steer 
through the unemployment problem, which is the crux of 
English feminism to-day,/ 

However, in spite of his vague generalities, the incom- 
pleteness of his discussions on heredity and marriage 
customs, and the dullness of what might have been an 
interesting chapter on divorce, it is not what he has written 
that we object to so much as what he has not. If, instead of 
discoursing incompletely upon feminism as it is in Europe, 
he had made clear the Eastern conception of women’s place ; 
if he had really revealed what this mystical something is 
which underlies all his thinking, he would have writien a 
book well worth reading. He gives us but one skimpy chapter 
on the East; for the rest he hints throughout at a point of 
view which he never makes really clear. Motherhood, wife- 
hood, and the duty of woman to the race are comprehensible 
enough, of course, for they are a part of human experience. 
But is there not something more underlying the thought 
of the East? And what is it? If only Professor Wadia had 
told us! 


Ray STRAcHEY. 


LABOUR PROBLEMS. 
Out of Work. By G. D. H. Corr. 
Cloth, 2s. 6d. ; paper, Is.) 


Insurance by Industry Examined. 
(King. 5s.) 


A National Health Policy. By Harry Ronerts. (Labour 
Publishing Co. 3s. 6d.) 


(Labour Publishing Co. 


By Josepu L. CoHEN. 


Tuat Labour is well served by its intellectuals is proved 
by these three books on unemployment, insurance, and 
health respectively. Mr. Cole, in the first, analyzes the 
fundamental causes of unemployment with his usual 
scholarly grasp. When he comes to remedies he has little 
use for what he regards as palliatives. Unemployment, he 
maintains, is an inherent vice of the capitalist system. He 
would have incomes based, not on actual production, but on 
the capacity for it, and he contends that such a system would 
tend to the maximum of production as well as banish unem- 
ployment. Supporters of the existing order will find his 
analysis of causes invaluable, and will examine his con- 
clusions with a view to the discovery of alternatives. 
Revolutionaries will welcome his conclusions, but mistrust 
his methods of attaining them. Labour leaders will find 
material in his book for clearer thinking on the subject than 
has been in evidence of late. This they will also find in a 
somewhat different way in Mr. Cohen’s book. The existing 
capitalist system and the continued presence of unemploy- 
ment are here accepted. Mr. Cohen is simply concerned 
with what attempts are being made to insure against unem- 
ployment, whether those methods are sound and what 
alternatives there are available. He gives a clear account 
of the present law on the matter, a difficult enough task in 
view of the fact that we have had four separate Acts within 
one year. He sets out statistics, and clears away such 
fallacies as that implied by calling insurance a “ dole,” when 
the workman has himself contributed. He defends for the 
most part the system at present in operation, and attacks, 
though he also states a good case in favour of, insurance by 
industry. State administration he proves to be vastly 
cheaper than private administration, and he claims that 
institutions of the size of the great insurance companies are 
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little, if at all, less free from bureaucracy than Govern- 
ment departments. Though he maintains his own point of 
view, Mr. Cohen also states with fairness the views with which 
he disagrees. His book is a good one, especially for those 
who do not wish to swallow their opinions whole, 

Dr. Roberts has the advantage of the other two in that 
he approaches his subject, not merely as a theorist, however 
able, but also as a man of the widest possible practical 
experience in it. His book is profound, practical, and 
stimulating. The average doctor will probably hesitate to 
accept his view that nothing short of a revolution in the 
geographical distribution of town and country can make the 
people of England healthy. The average Socialist will be 
checked by his defence of the value of the professional 
standard and his advocacy of the free choice of doctors by 
patients. The average idealist will be horrified by such a 
sentence as “In actual practice, Utopianism almost 
invariably shows itself to be synonymous with inhuman ruth- 
lessness.” But the averages of all three of them will be 
raised by reading his book. The kernel of his case is that 
so far we have merely tried to cure disease, whereas we 
must, if we are not to perish, aim at establishing health. 
The outstanding characteristic of his constructive proposals 
is that it is useless to ignore the conditions within which we 
have to act. He is a practical idealist and a reforming revo- 
lutionary. Unlike others of that stamp, he has a vigour and 
conviction which engender the same feelings in his readers. 


“A GENTLEMAN IN PRISON.” 


A Gentleman in Prison: the Story of Tokichi Ishii. 
Written by Himsetr. Translated by CARoLINE MAc- 
DONALD. (Student Christian Movement. 4s. 6d.) 


Tuts history of a Japanese murderer (why “ Gentleman ” ?) 
dramatically converted to Christianity is written for edifica- 
tion. It can be read with interest from other points of view. 
The psychological importance of “conversion” is now well 
recognized, and the artless narrative of his abominable 
career by a very deliberate villain throws queer flashlights 
on the criminal mentality. We share Ishii’s own uncer- 
tainty as to whether his three murders and innumerable 
other crimes should be attributed to stupidity or heartless- 
ness. Neither quite fits the case; a failure of the power to 
focus the claims of other human beings seems better to 
express his state. For through his brutality run threads of 
noble feeling: after an eleven years’ imprisonment Ishii 
rediscovered his wife “ belonging” to another man who was 
absent, and he refused to stay with her lest he should break 
up her second home by doing so. The crowning deed of his 
life was his confession of a murder in order to save another 
man from the death penalty. Ishii was acquitted from lack 
of evidence, and protested so strongly against this verdict 
that the case was reopened and he was condemned and 
suffered for his crime. 

The main interest of the book lies in this presentment 
of the murderer and the hero as two sides of one human 
being. Most of the minor characters who just appear are 
sympathetic—the two missionary ladies to whom we owe the 
story; the prison governor who “took off his glove” to 
shake hands with the condemned criminal; the judge who 
recommended him to continue his writing “in the simple 
style of an uneducated man” ; the lawyer who spent endless 
pains upon his (apparently gratuitous) defence—all are 
attractive. But no one comes out more finely than the 
Buddhist prison chaplain :— 

‘He knows that I am a believer in Christ, but he still 

comes once every week or two to talk to me. Being a 
Buddhist himself, you would naturally think he would talk 
about Buddhism; but never once has he done so. He has 
never suggested that it would be well for me to believe in 
Buddhism. He simply encourages me to believe more deeply 
in Christianity! Not only that, but he has lent me Christian 
books to read. I have a very great admiration for this 
chaplain. Now, for the sake of his own cause, an ordinary 
man would likely speak evil of Christianity, and try to per- 
suade me to study Buddhism, but this chaplain does nothing 
of the kind. I have a deep respect for him.” 


S. M. Fry. 


A RACIAL HISTORY OF MAN. 


The Racial History of Man. By Rotanp B. Drxon. 

(Scribner. 25s.) 

Tre classification of mankind is a peculiarly difficult, if it 
be not an insoluble, problem, as man is a domesticated 
animal, the varieties of which readily interbreed, and for 
an enormous period of time stocks and cross-breeds have 
wandered over the face of the earth. Dr. Roland B. Dixon, 
Professor of Anthropology at Harvard University, has made 
a gallant attempt (which he describes as an “ experiment ”’) 
to tackle the problem, with the result that he has come to 
conclusions which he foresees will lead to adverse criticism. 
Prof. Dixon, in his “ experiment,” has approached the prob- 
lem de novo, and follows his evidence fearlessly to whatever 
conclusions it may lead. He states his position quite 
frankly and uncontroversially. 

The mass of condensed information contained in the 
book renders it a very difficult one to review, and naturally 
there is much that is disputable, though this is due not 
so much to the conclusions of the author—for they seem to 
develop logically from his premises—but more to the method 
he has employed. A discussion on these lines would, how- 
ever, be wearisome to non-specialists. 

The method employed is given in an Introduction, and 
the “General Conclusions”? and a valuable bibliography 
appropriately round off the book. Europe, Africa, Asia, 
Oceania, North America, and South America are treated 
separately. Each of the sections begins with an Introduction 
which gives a sketch of the supposed racial history of the 
area from prehistoric times onwards. In the detailed 
account of the particular peoples, or of small areas, the 
proportional occurrence of the fundamental types is stated 
and the historical significance is indicated. Indeed, the 
emphasis laid upon movements of peoples at various periods 
permeates the book and gives it a distinct historical value ; 
all that is here meant by “historical” is relative sequence 
of happenings; from the nature of the case the “history ” 
is inferential and not documentary. The large areas are 
illustrated by maps giving the percentage distribution of the 
author’s main types; but, as two types are taken together, 
the maps are not as instructive as they might have been, 
had each type been kept distinct, though this would have 
added to the cost of production. There are also seventy-six 
well-chosen photographs of various living types. 

The only way in which fossil material can be scienti- 
fically utilized is by confining attention to skeletal 
characters. Of these the skull is the most important, but 
numerous measurements and ratios are employed in dealing 
with skulls which render synthetic treatment unwieldy. 
Prof. Dixon, therefore, has selected three characters only : 
the ratio of the breadth of the skull to its length, that of the 
height to the length, and the nasal index. By confining his 
attention to these three ratios he differentiates eight 
primary types of skulls and nineteen forms derived, as he 
considers, from the blending of the former. The eight types 
are given names which are used with a very definite and 
restricted meaning, and in each case designate nothing more 
than a particular combination of the three selected criteria. 
These terms are well chosen, and the reader is warned that 
they do not necessarily coincide in all respects with similar 
terms in general use. 

Prof. Dixon says: “The actual present and past dis- 
tribution of these ‘types’ is intelligible on the basis that 
they represent the successive drifts of peoples marked by 
contrasted characteristics,” and he is of opinion that from 
the human phylum “which branched off from that of the 
anthropoid apes, a number of distinct types arose, just as 
among the anthropoids ; and that just as the latter varieties 
and species spread from their several areas of characteriza- 
tion widely over the world, so did these originally distinct 
human forms. The degree of divergence in the human 
phylum was less great than in that of the apes, the separate 
varieties were fertile inter se, and have blended and crossed 
in every imaginable fashion to produce the existing races 
of man”’ (pp. 504-5). He considers that “from the very 
first, the different groups representative of the several types 
were not strictly uniform, but consisted of a majority of 
individuals who completely conformed to the type, with a 
minority in whom it was expressed in slightly exaggerated 
or incomplete fashion.” The specialization of the “ types” 
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must have been due mainly to geographicai isolation. We 
are thus asked to envisage early local groups, the nucleus, so 
to speak, of each forming a “ type,” with a variable margin. 
But may there not have been other undifferentiated or less 
pronounced forms in other areas? If so, what has happened 
to them? Why should not these also have perpetuated 
themselves, and may not a proportion of the nineteen 
“blends ’’ be relics of them, and not due solely to blending ? 
It is doubtful whether many biologists will agree with his 
statement that, “so far as our present knowledge goes, we 
are probably justified in regarding head-form, and, by 
analogy, nose-form, as not directly subject to Mendelian 
inheritance, and in regarding the origin of medial forms 
as due to blending” (p. 17). Prof. Dixon lays far less 
stress on pigmentation and the character of the hair, as he 
regards these as due to environmental factors concerning 
which we know very little; he admits that the problem of 
the hair is much more troublesome than that of pigmenta- 
tion. 

It does not seem improbable that there may be a some- 
what different solution of the problem of the classification 
and racial history of man than that so ably and temperately 
proposed by Pref. Dixon. However that may be, he has 
produced the most scholarly and well thought-out book that 
has yet appeared on the subject. His modesty and fair- 
mindedness render the book pleasant to read, and his 
erudition makes it one which all anthropologists will have 
to study. 


A. C. Hanppon. 


A WAR CORRESPONDENT. 
Reminiscences. By E. F. Kniant. (Hutchinson. 18s.) 


Mr. Knicut, the doyen, and incidentally the most modest 
and Ulysses-like of war correspondents, publishes his 
reminiscences at the age of three-score years and ten. He 
has been a nomad from his cradle. When he was four years 
old he was arrested by the police of Tours for waging war on 
idolaters with a sharp-pointed stick. This running amok 
among Catholic nurse-attended babes was his first campaign, 
the prelude to many adventures and certain spells of cap- 
tivity. The young bigot, however, grew up a very tolerant, 
understanding person. No one will accuse Mr. Knight of 
fanaticism; one may discern a sweet reasonableness in 
everything he writes. It is true that he was called “ bloody 
Knight ” at one of his preparatory schools ; but this and the 
early crusade, when he escaped from his nurse to stab and 
belabour idolaters, were merely reflections of an aptitude 
for getting into tight places and an even more extraordinary 
aptitude for getting out of them. His father released him 
from the gendarmes of Tours and paid his fine. We imagine 
that the cashiers of the “Times” and “Morning Post” 
have been called upon from time to time to pay up in analo- 
gous circumstances; but Mr. Knight was always worth it. 
He tells us that he has been an involuntary guest in many 
prisons, and was once condemned to death, but never again 
for religious persecution. 

Mr. Knight touches lightly on the expeditions described 
in his best-known travel books, repeating his story in the 
briefest outline. Six thousand five hundred miles in the 
“Falcon” make up a log of four pages. Probably nine- 
tenths of these reminiscences will be new to readers who have 
fancied themselves familiar with Mr. Knight’s career. As 
a child he tramped the whole of France, bivouacking under 
hedges and paying his way comfortably on three francs a 
day. When he had saved a pound he had enough to carry 
him 250 miles. Fifteen pounds was the most he ever had 
in his pocket in his pre-undergraduate days. This carried 
him to Laghout, the last French outpost in-the desert on 
the caravan route to Timbuctoo, 250 miles south of Algiers. 
A sojourn among the Kabyle highlanders was a diversion 
on his way home. Then prison again; he was arrested by 
the French as a spy. Not bad training this for the career 
of a war correspondent. There was little that Mr. Knight 
missed between the ’seventies and the Boer War. In 1870 
he offered himself to the recruiting officers at Lisieux, but 
the French were not taking aliens. This, we think, is the 
only war Mr. Knight attempted to join without success. 
He was too late for the Commune at Paris, yet he managed 
to he with the Communists at Lyons. This at the age of 


eighteen! One can understand how, in after days, he found 
no combination of physical and political obstacles imper- 
meable. The story of how he landed at Madagascar, in spite 
of the French, and how at Havana, the only correspondent 
in Cuba—again a prisoner—in spite of Commodore Remy 
and the blockading squadron, are among the best things in 
the book. Mr. Knight, unfortunately, closes his reminiscences 
with the Spanish-American War in 1897, and he gives us no 
promise of a second volume. 
E. CanpLer. 





BOOKS IN BRIEF 


The Wheelwright’s Shop By Georce Sturt (‘George 

Bourne”). (Cambridge University Press. 12s. 6d.) 

In his earnest, unadorned fashion, the author of “‘ The 
Bettesworth Book ’’ and other works concerning rural Eng- 
land steals us away into the Farnham workshop which used 
to be his. Though he never saw the golden age of local work- 
manship, when corrugated iron had not made its appearance 
on a single outhouse, yet in his time the wheelwright still 
flourished. Mr. Sturt patiently and with a sort of sad fasci- 
nation goes over his old ground, with its many varieties of 
craft and its men of character. Everyone must at one 
time or another have looked with admiration at the 
tumbrils and waggons of our farms, and perhaps 
the admiration has been heightened by the discovery 
that these stubborn vehicles have a habit of lasting 
seventy or eighty years. It was a worthy and happy thought 
of Mr. Sturt’s, who has fully used his opportunity of 
acquiring such traditions, to set down the difficulties, pro- 
cesses, and habits of the business which sent such master- 
pieces into the earth’s service. One ought to add that ‘“‘ The 
Wheelwright’s Shop ’’ is one of the best examples of another 
craft—that of the Cambridge University Press. 

* * * 


My Father and I. By Atice Huauess. (Thornton Butter- 
worth. 15s.) 


Mr. Epwarp Hugues was a favourite painter of the 
late Victorian and Edwardian Courts. He painted seven 
portraits of Queen Alexandra, nine of other Royal ladies, 
nine of duchesses, two of marchionesses, eleven of 
countesses, and more than can easily be reckoned of vis- 
countesses, baronesses, and the nobility and gentry 
generally. Mr. Hughes’s daughter has recorded her father’s 
triumphant career with filial piety, but the letterpress has 
little interest save to the lucky people who find even a 
formal letter of condolence exciting if there is a coronet 
stamped upon the notepaper. The numerous photographs 
which the book includes reveal the exact level to which 
aristocratic taste in England had fallen by the end of 
Queen Victoria’s reign, and the Strachey of that period 
will be grateful to Mr. Hughes for recording what great 
ladies then were pleased to think they looked like. 
Miss Hughes has gone into her father’s business by becom- 
ing a fashionable photographer, and has not been less 
fortunate than he in the quality of her sitters. Perhaps the 
book is best regarded as a substitute for the noble eagles 
and bears, lions, and unicorns whose heraldic presence above 
the windows of old-established shops gives symbolic witness 
to Royal patronage. 

x * * 


Beleheviem in Retreat. By MicHarL FARBMAN. (Collins. 
8.) 


Mr. Farnsman has had opportunities, enjoyed by few 
others, of studying the development of the Russian Revolu- 
tion and of the Soviet Government. His journalistic writings 
have shown him able to make the most of those opportunities, 
and also—a very important matter where Russia is concerned 
—to possess an open mind and sound judgment. In this 
book he attempts to trace the historical course of the Revolu- 
tion since 1917, and to sum up the present position in Russia. 
There have been several similar books produced in the last 
year or two, but none that we have read.can compare with 
Mr. Farbman’s in accuracy of statement and sanity of judg- 
ment. Most interesting are those parts in which he deals 
with the effects of the Revolution upon the peasants and with 
the development of the Communist Party. 

* * * 


English Interiors in Smaller Houses, from the Restoration 
2 Cm Regency, 1660-1830. By M. JouRDAIN. (Batsford. 
8. 


_Miss Jourparn first gives selected interiors of three 
periods : one, 1660-1725 ; two, the Palladian ; and three, the 
Classic revival. She follows this with chapters on such 
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“THERE IS A HOUSE WITH STAIRS.” 


* T Charing Cross hard by the way where we thou 
A know’st do sell our hay there is a house with 
stairs.’” Thus Sir John Suckling’s famous 
‘* Ballad upon a Wedding.’’ No longer do we sell our 
hay in the Haymarket, but there is a shop with a few 
steps in front of it at the top of the thoroughfare, and if 
this wasn’t Suckling’s ‘‘ house with stairs’’ fancy is 
likely to get no nearer to it. 

We are reminded of the ‘‘ house with stairs ”’ 
because we have lately been visiting a little house in 
Marylebone which, not to put too fine a point upon it, 
is nearly all stairs. It has a considerable history behind 
it, this little house. Built by George III. as a country 
lodge for his children, or, as some will have it, a 
shooting-box for himself, it takes us back to the time 
when Marylebone was a rural neighbourhood, with 
‘* green fields and babbling brooks ”’ to its name, and 
noted for its public Gardens—and a great resort of 
fashion and highwaymen. 


WHERE DICK TURPIN KISSED THE BEAUTY. 

In 1764 a Mr. Low, the then proprietor of the 
Gardens, offered a reward of ten guineas for the appre- 
hension of any highwayman found on the road to his 
demesne, and it was in the Mary le Bon Gardens that 
Dick Turpin kissed Mrs. Fountayne, a celebrated 
beauty of her day, ‘‘ before the company and all the 
quality.’’ 

Here Handel was wont to take an easy constitu- 
tional while the band discoursed his music ‘‘ under the 
direction of Dr. Arne,’’ and here a Miss Trusler made 
and dispensed the fruit tarts with which she ‘‘ hoped to 
give equal satisfaction as with the rich cakes and almond 
cheese cakes.’’? In an announcement of hers, dated 
May 6th, 1759, Miss Trusler says ‘‘ The fruit will 
always be fresh gathered, having great quantities in the 
garden; and none but loaf sugar used and the finest 
Epping butter. Tarts of a twelve-penny size will be 
made every day from one to three o’clock.”’ 


AN ADMIRABLE INSTITUTION. 


King George III.’s little house with stairs was not 
erected till five or six years later ; .but while Marylebone 
Gardens have been swept away by ‘‘ the encroaching 
streets,’’ the house still remains, and you will find it 
nearly opposite the Hotel Great Central and almost 
cheek by jowl with the Samaritan Hospital for Women 
as you go along the Marylebone-road from Chapel- 
street. 

A double-fronted dun-coloured structure of two 
storeys, with a portico before the door and rounded 
windows which give it the appearance of a house out of 
a child’s ‘‘ box of bricks,’’ it is entirely dwarfed by the 
big Samaritan Hospital aforementioned, and compared 
with the palatial Great Central (a hospital for officers 
during the war), it looks like a match box. Yet across 
the front of it is painted in bold characters ‘‘ Western 
Ophthalmic Hospital,’’ with the date of the Hospital’s 
foundation, namely, 1856. 

For sixty-six years this little house with stairs has 
been an open house, open, that is to say, ‘‘ daily ’’ for 
the treatment of poor persons afflicted with diseases of 
the eye. Tiny, cooped up, and cramped at it is, 12,000 
people threatened with blindness come to its door 
annually, all of them receiving treatment and many of 
them undergoing delicate and difficult operations for 
which they have to be received into the wards. Thirty 
thousand attendances are made in the out-patients’ 
department every year, and as there are only 16 beds in 
the wards, there is always a long waiting list of urgent 
cases. Although the institution is absolutely without a 
penny of endowment, or a penny of support from the 
Government, it has been carried on as a “‘ free ’’ hos- 
pital from the outset and is to-day out of debt. 


On the whole, you will say, an admirable institu- 
tion and fortunate in its freedom from indebtedness. 
And you will be right. The Committee of Management 
could maintain their work quite efficiently under present 
conditions if it were not for one drawback. 


WHEN THE CEILINGS CRACKED. 

And that drawback may be said to have been brought 
about by what the poet calls ‘‘ the unimaginable touch 
of time.’’ It may be all very well for the highest modern 
skill in ophthalmic surgery to operate in a ‘‘ theatre ”’ 
six or seven feet square, with a slanting floor of nobbly 
old timber. It may be all very well for eight male in- 
patients to be crowded together in a ‘‘ ward ’’ no bigger 
than the average suburban bedroom, and for eight 
female patients to be just as lavishly accommodated. 

And it may be all very well for the life of the Matron 
and nurses to consist of one long climbing up and down 
laced crooked, twisty and poky little stairs at 
that. 

Of these inconveniences and the lack of up-to-date 
bathroom, sanitary, kitchen, and general domestic 
accommodation, it is not in the nature of people engaged 
on works of philanthropy to complain. But when, 
through ‘‘ the unimaginable touch of time ’’ above cited, 
the ceilings of your little old house of mercy begin to fall 
on your devoted heads, the roof threatens to follow suit, 
and the fabric as a whole proclaims itself to be past 
renovation, the moment might seem to have arrived for 
either ‘‘ shutting down ”’ or rebuilding one’s premises. 


“FAIRIES” TO THE RESCUE. 

These ‘‘ irremediable dilapidations ’’ are exactly 
what have been lately taking place in the fabric of the 
Western Ophthalmic Hospital. A few weeks back the 
ceiling of the operating theatre (hundredweights of 
ancient plaster) descended from its rafters with a rattle. 
One may leave it to the fancy to imagine what would 
have happened if an operation had been in progress. 
Some of the resident staff have also had narrow escapes 
through similar crumblings. 

And as it is neither safe nor pleasant for patients or 
staff to be housed in a structure which has attained to 
such a condition of ramshackleness, the committee have 
made bold to appeal to the public for £30,000 for 
rebuilding purposes. 

The honorary secretary, Mr. H. W. Burleigh, 
believes in fairies. He says there are fairies in the world 
who ‘‘ could by the wave of a pen at once make 
rebuilding possible.”’ If this should meet the eye of one 
of them, the rest might be easy. And, in any case, 
thirty thousand fairies waving pens to the tune of only a 
pound apiece would accomplish all that is required. 

In view of the long record of sustained service 
rendered by this hospital, it is unthinkable that those 
responsible for its management should have to go long 
a-begging for such a comparatively insignificant sum. 

‘* To a blind man,’’ says the proverb, ‘‘ even a 
churl will lend his eyes.’” For a work concerned with 
the prevention of blindness nobody can be considered 
too poor to contribute his mite. 





Readers of THE NATION AND THE ATHEN£UM are 
cordially invited to come and inspect the Hospital any 
day between the hours of 2 and 4 p.m. For the conve- 
nience of intending visitors, it is mentioned that the 
Hospital faces the Great Central Railway Terminus. 
The pressing need of funds to rebuild is only too 
apparent. Donors will kindly make cheques payable to 
H. W. Burleigh (the Honorary Secretary), crossing 
them ‘‘a/c Western Ophthalmic Hospital,’’ and 
addressing the envelope Nation Rebuilding Fund, 
Western Ophthalmic Hospital, Marylebone Road, 
N.W.1. 
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details as-the proportion of rooms, windows, doors, &c. The 
whole book is illustrated with reproductions of photographs 
and drawings. 

+ * * 


A History of English Literature. By E. Aubert. (Harrap. 
6s.) 


THis is an admirable text-book for senior classes in 
schools, but the mass of facts which it contains and the 
excellent way in which they are marshalled make it also 
a valuable book of reference. We have noticed one error 
which in any subsequent edition should be corrected : Rupert 
Brooke was educated, not at Oxford, but at Cambridge. 





THE DRAMA 





NEGER KUNST. 


London Pavilion : “From Dover Street to Dixie,” 


Tue rise of the negro in the opinion of cultivated 
Europeans would be well worth the study of somebody 
blessed with more leisure than myself. It was inevitable 
that the Victorians should be frankly contemptuous of 
him. He was, generally speaking, not a Christian, and 
when left to himself went about inadequately clad. Also, 
his well-known indifference to amassing a large fortune 
and his generous sense of idleness struck our great-grand- 
fathers as frankly immoral. The negro was merely 
interesting as providing an opportunity for vicarious and 
profitable philanthropy. But then the inevitable and 
salutary reaction (as social historians put it) set in. 
From the Comte de Gobineau to Mr. Roger Fry the 
pean of praise has risen higher, till the negro is now 
credited in all bien pensant society with a deeper spiritual 
and creative insight than has ever been bestowed on the 
greatest artists of China, Italy, or Greece. The man in 
the street has also caught the infection, till negro music 
(which, according to Gobineau, was latent in the works 
of Wagner), negro fashions, and negro sentiment 
dominate alike France and England. So far has the 
cult gone that Mr. Cochran, most sensitive of pulse- 
takers, has felt impelled to transport a whole tribe of 
Virginian artists from Dixie to Piccadilly Circus. His 
diagnosis has been justified by the enthusiasm with which 
these coloured virtuosos are rightly and nightly received. 

The somewhat repellent art of Miss Florence Mills 
is certainly a strong antidote to the “ sympathetic’’ and 
maudlin exploitation of a vapid personality, which is 
the sole accomplishment of the average English 
comedienne, who evidently believes that the stomach of 
the British public can never be turned by saccharine. 
Miss Florence Mills is an artist, pure and simple; she 
asks you to admire her art, not her smile, her Rolls- 
Royce, her political opinions, or her baby. She is cold, 
hard, and accomplished, a genuine classic in the remote- 
ness of her appeal. This aloofness is the rarest of qualities, 
partly perhaps because only great artists can afford to 
indulge in it. It was the chief characteristic of the art 
of Miss Ethel Levey, of whom Miss Florence Mills 
reminded me more than once. She made so little attempt 
to meet one half-way, that I was surprised at the enthu- 
siasm with which she was received ; a further proof, were 
one needed, that the British public is not nearly so stupid 
as those who administer to its spiritual needs invariably 
assume. The Plantation Trio, on the contrary, were 
much easier to comprehend. , We had nothing to do but 
lean back and laugh at their energy, their delight in 
what they were doing, the pleasure with which they wore 
their brightly coloured clothes, and to revel in their real 
capacity as dancers. But how ever fresh they were, 
how never merely silly, always artists and always ener- 
getically supported by their company! 

Yes, Dixie was all right; but what on earth can be 
said about Dover Street, save that for a single interlude 
satirizing De Maurier it never for an instant deviated 
into sense? The general staleness of the dialogue passed 
all belief, and the audience must have foreseen every 
inevitable joke, as it loomed miles ahead like a line of 


poplars on a great French road. But the mentality of 
the organizers of our revues is a really obscure 
problem. Granted they can never think of a joke for 
themselves and that they have to waste thousands of 
pounds because they have been born without a sense of 
colour or a sense of humour; yet what, if any, are their 
standards of comparison? What company have they 
kept? Have they never seen anybody who can dance, 
heard anybody who can sing, or even met a pretty girl 
at a dinner-party? One is sadly drawn to the conclusion 
that they have not. How I longed, in exchange for all 
the clothes, the glaring lights, the rapid changes of 
scene, the clash of the orchestra, for two moments of 
the Astaires, for a single wink from one of our old 
music-hall stars! It is a sound general rule that the 
excellence of a revue varies inversely with the amount 
of money spent upon it. ‘‘ From Dover Street to Dixie ”’ 
certainly looked as expensive as possible, till one was led 
to suppose that the energy of the producers was exhausted 
by paying the bills of the shopkeepers interested in the 
fittings. 

I could not help uneasily wondering what must 
have been the feelings of the coloured performers as they 
stood waiting in the wings and watching the perform- 
ances of their entirely colourless overlords. A little 
more of this, and a rising on the plantations cannot be 
long postponed. 

Happily, Mr. Cochran has kindly so arranged the 
evening that it is quite unnecessary to arrive till the 
second half of the programme. Then there will be no 
reason for not enjoying oneself thoroughly. 


Francis Brrre.u. 





SCIENCE 


INHERITANCE OF ACQUIRED 
CHARACTERS. 
By DR. PAUL KAMMERER, Untversity or VIENNA. 


No problem of biology has aroused more ardent con- 
troversy than the question of the inheritance of acquired 
characters. Needless to say, what is discussed is not fact 
—for facts are indisputable—but the interpretation 
thereof. It is denied by many that acquired characters 
can be inherited, the chief objection being that the germ- 
plasm (the cells of the reproductive organs) cannot be 
influenced by soma (the body of the individual). How- 
ever, a denial is not a sufficient reason for putting a stop 
to inquiry, and for the last twenty-five years I have 
never ceased collecting facts bearing upon this most 
important problem. 

Breeding experiments with salamanders have shown 
that it is possible by artificially changing the environ- 
ment so to alter the life-habits of the animal that a land 
salamander assumes the characters of the water sala- 
mander, and vice versa. Salamandra maculosa, which is 
yellow and black, inhabits the lowlands, is oviparous, 
and produces at birth 30-40 gilled offspring which re- 
main in the larval phase and live in water for some six 
weeks before assuming an appearance similar to the 
mother, and taking to the land. Salamandra atra is 
black, lives at high altitudes, and is viviparous, giving 
birth to only two young, which from the time of birth are 
land animals. If a pregnant black salamander is dis- 
sected, a dozen or more young are found in utero. Of 
these only the two situated furthest back are destined to 
be born: all the others during the period of the mother’s 
pregnancy degenerate and are devoured by the hinder- 
most two. The offspring while in utero possess long gills 
which become absorbed before birth. If a pregnant 
S. maculosa is kept in dry surroundings, the first genera- 
tion of offspring is born at the usual stage, and perish 
unless placed in water. At the next pregnancy (if the 
experiment is repeated) the larve are somewhat larger, 
for they have spent a longer time in the uterus of the 
mother. Approximately at the fourth pregnancy the 
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offspring-are born as fully developed /and salamanders 
possessing lungs and limbs. As the stage at which the 
young are born advances, the number of offspring 
decreases, and instead of 30-40, only 2-3 individuals are 
produced at birth. 8S. maculosa has asswmed the 
breeding habits of S. atra, and these habits are trans- 
mitted to the following generations: the characters 
acquired by the individual. are inherited by its 
descendants. 

However, this experiment cannot be regarded as 
conclusive. Other experiments have been carried out on 
the influence of the external environment on colour- 
change. There exist two forms of S. maculosa: the one is 
striped, the other asymmetrically spotted. If young 
spotted salamanders are kept upon a black background, 
they lose much of their yellow markings, and after a few 
years become almost entirely black. Their offspring, if 
kept under the same conditions, present a row of yellow 
spots, and if the individuals are transferred to a yellow 
background the spots fuse to form a band. If, on the 
other hand, the black-and-yellow salamanders are kept 
on a yellow background, the yellow increases at the 
expense of the black. If the descendants of these in- 
dividuals are again kept on a yellow background, the 
yellow markings take the form of wide bilateral bands ; 
if they are then transferred to a black background the 
yellow becomes reduced, though not to the same extent 
as in the offspring of parents kept on a black back- 
ground, and the yellow markings are arranged in 
bilateral rows of spots. 

It is thus ible to convert one form of salamander 
into the other, and both the forms when converted breed 
true. There is, however, one difference between the 
naturally striped individuals and those produced arti- 
ficially. If a spotted individual is crossed with a natur- 
ally striped one, all their offspring are spotted: these 
when interbred produce a progeny in which one in- 
dividual in every four on an average is striped. An 
artificially striped individual when crossed with a spotted 
one produces offspring all of which are intermediate in 
pattern (7.e., have symmetrical rows of spots). 

The difference in the mode of inheritance between 
two races which on inspection appear identical has led 
me to the recognition of the distinction existing between 
‘* old ’’ (inherited) and ‘‘ new ’”’ (acquired) characters. 
A ‘‘ new’”’ character exerts a stimulus, or irritation, 
which is capable of exercising an influence upon the germ- 
plasm. An “old ’’ character is no longer capable of 
exercising that influence. 

The main objection to the theory of inheritance of 
acquired characters is that of germinal continuity, the 
theory formulated by Weismann and stating that germ- 
plasm originates in one ancestral rudiment and is trans- 
mitted from generation to generation, and can be neither 
produced nor influenced by the soma, the body of the 
individual. In order to test the validity of this state- 
ment, and in this way to cut the Gordian knot—though 
not with a sword, for I am an ardent pacifist, but with 
a scalpel!—I carried out what might be accepted as 
experimentum crucis. The ascidian Ciona intestinalis 
possesses at the free anterior end of its body two siphons 
which serve for inhalation and exhalation. If the siphons 
are cut off, they regenerate and grow longer than before. 
On repeated amputation the siphons become excessively 
long. The interesting fact is that offspring of such 
amputated individuals also possess greatly elongated 
siphons, i.e., the tendency to local growth is inherited, 
and operation is no longer necessary. A _ second 
operation was now combined with the. first. The 
posterior end of the body of Ciona is fixed to stones or 
weeds. At the hind end of the inhalent tube begins a 
coiled intestine which is S-shaped, and continues upwards 
to the end of the exhalent tube. The sex organs are 
situated in the coil of the intestine. Individuals with 
artificially produced long siphons were used, and the 
whole posterior end of the body with the genital organs 
was removed. The remaining part of the body then 
built up the complete posterior portion with the genital 
organs: when such individuals produced offspring, these 
likewise possessed very long siphons. 


The results of this experiment are suggestive. 
Not only is the soma capable of producing new germ- 
plasm, but this germ-plasm carries a tendency to local 
growth, a tendency acquired by the individual in the 
course of its life. Obviously, then, this germ-plasm could 
not have come from some ancestral rudiment existing 
from the beginning of the world. This tendency has 
been transmitted from the body, and the body thus is a 
necessary link between parent and offspring in the in- 
heritance of the ‘‘ new.”’ 

It must not be believed that the processes described 
above are limited only to salamanders and lower 
organisms: similar facts underlie the life processes of 
other classes of the animal kingdom, of man himself. 





THE PUBLISHERS’ TABLE 


Amone the learned works which Messrs. Longmans are 
preparing, the following, in each case, will occupy two 
volumes: “The Life and Reign of Edward IV.” compre- 
hending materials preserved in British and foreign archives, 
by Cora L. Schofield; ‘The Civil War in America,” by 
Walter Gaston: Shotwell; “The Natural History of South 
Africa: Birds,” by F. W. Fitzsimons, Director of the Port 
Elizabeth Museum. The last work is to have coloured and 
other plates. 

* * * 

“Tue Srructure or THE Atom,” by E. N. da C. 
Andrade, Professor of Physics in the Artillery College, 
Woolwich, is in the press, and will be published by Messrs. 
Bell. It reviews recent experiment and theory. Another 
scientific publication to come shortly from the same firm is 
“ X-Rays and Crystal Structure,” by Sir William Bragg and 
Professor W. L. Bragg, in an extended and revised edition. 

* * * 

Ir appears by the report of the Fitzwilliam Museum for 
1922 that the daily average of visitors was 117. Among 
bequests, the Museum received the property of Spencer 
George Perceval, which, it is thought, will provide some £400 
annually for “the purchase of letters and other relics and 
portraits of distinguished members of Cambridge University 
prior to the nineteenth century and of objects of art.” 
Wilfrid Scawen Blunt bequeathed inter alia a box of 
memoirs inaccessible before 1952. Manuscript acquisitions 
included the notebooks which Dr. C. M. Doughty used for 
his “ Arabia Deserta,” and Professor Housman presented the 
holograph (with the exception of a few pieces) of ‘ Last 
Poems.” e 

* * * 

Hituerto chiefly confined to the production of guide- 
books, Messrs. Ed. J. Burrow, of Regent House, Kingsway, 
are extending their range, and will in future publish books 
on all subjects, fiction excepted. They request that manu- 
script works may be submitted to them in connection with 
this development, and intend to.observe the best standards 
equally of content and of format. 

* * * 

Bucxite’s “History of Civilization” is about to be 

reissued in one volume by Messrs. Routledge. 
* * * 


Two books by Mr. Osbert Sitwell are in preparation, 
“A Book of Characters,” comprising short stories and 
sketches, and “ Discursions’’ on travel, art, and life. 

* * * 

BIBLIOGRAPHERS nowadays are alert and speedy, so that 
the announcement of a catalogue of “The Printed Work of 
Claud Lovat Fraser” is not unexpected. The publisher is 
Mr. Danielson, and the compiler “0. M.” Reference will be 
supplied to all the “Flying Fame” publications, to books 
decorated throughout or in part by Fraser, to periodicals 
containing his drawings, and to the miscellaneous work 
which he did. Two hundred and fifty copies will be printed. 

* * - 

Jomntiy with the Cambridge University Press, Messrs. 
Nisbet will bring out at once a new “Cambridge Economic 
Handbook,” namely, “ Population,” by Mr. Harold Wright. 
Mr. J. M. Keynes, who edits the series, has written a special 
introduction for Mr. Wright’s book. 
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NEW 
SUBSCRIPTION 


RATES: 


12 months, 
17/4 


6 months, 
8/8 


3 months. 
4/4 











Your 
Newsagent 


it every 
week. 











can deliver 


we fonice Of 


Che Cimes 


LITERARY 
SUPPLEMENT 


From 6”: to 


3°. 


beginning with this week’s issue ; 
now on sale. 
HE object of the Proprietors in making 
T this change is to bring the Supplement 
within the reach of a wider circle of 
readers. No alteration in size or scope is 





~ contemplated. 





FOR years past The Times Literary 

Supplement has held an acknowledged 
position of its own in the literary world. The 
knowledge and wide outlook that characterize 
its contents ; the sound judgment of its critical 
reviews ; the complete way in which it deals 
each week with all new books, render it 
incomparably 


THE BEST & SAFEST GUIDE 
FOR THE BOOKLOVER. 


T its new price this interesting weekly 

journal will be within the reach of 

every reader who appreciates the best in 
modern literature. 
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FORTHCOMING MEETINGS 


Sun. 24. South Place Ethical Society, 11 a.m.—‘' Education 
and Internationalism,’’ Mr. C. Delisle Burns. 

Indian Students’ Union oo St., W. C.1), 8.— 

*< re France, and ermany,”’ Mr. G. P. 





Mon. 25. Royal Institute of British Architects, 8.30.—Presen- 
tation of Gold Medal. 
Tues. 26. Royal Anthropological Institute, 8.15.—‘‘ The Palseo- 
fithic Succession of Stoke Newington,” Mr, §8. 
Hazzledine Warren. 
Sociological Society (Royal Society’s Rooms), 8.15.— 
‘The Function of Law in Society,’”’ Dr. Edward 
Jenks. 
Wed. 27. Royal Society of Arts, 4.—Annua] Meeting 
University College, 6. 15.—‘* Economic a Statictical 
Aspects of a Capital Levy,’ Newmarch Lecture VI., 
Sir Josiah C. Stamp 
Thurs. 28. Royal Society, 4.30.— Re The Effect of a Direct Electric 
urrent of very Low Intensity on the Rate of 
Growth of the Coleoptile of Barley,” Prof. V. H. 
Blackman, Mr. A. T. Legg, and Mr. F. G. 
Gregory. 





TH E WEEK’S BOOKS 


terisks are used to indicate those books which are considered 
to Po most interesting to the general reader. Publishers named in 
parentheses are the London firms from whom books published in the 
country or abroad may be obtained. 


RELIGION. ee 

ARLES (Archdeacon R. H.). The Adventure in e nown; 
— Other Sermons. Edinburgh, T. & T. Clark, 7/-. 

COHEN (Katherine Waley). Meditations from the Old Testament. 

2/6. 

DAVIDS (C: i F. Rhys). Old Creeds and New Needs. Fisher Unwin, 

LAY (Adam Fyfe). Byways in Early Christian Literature: 

FINDLAY < the Uncanonical Gospels and Acts. Edinburgh, T. & T. 

10 : 

GoueauD Vom Louis). Gaelic Pioneers of Christianity. Tr. by 
Victor Collins Dublin, Gill & Son, 7/6. 

HOLY COMMUNION. Order of the ‘Administration of the Lord’s 
Supper or Holy Omen, Rie Proposed by the Prayer-Book 
Revision Committee. R.T.S., 

McEVOY (Mary). Wilberforce. McEvoy in Heaven: a Message from 
Beyond. Kegan Paul, 2/6. 

®MONTEFIORE (Claude G.). Thé Old Testament and After. Mac- 

1 

NAVILLE ‘pdouard). The Higher Criticism in Relation to the 
Pentateuch. Tr. by Prof. J. R. Mackay. Foreword by Sir W. M. 
Ramsay. Edinburgh, T. & T. Clark, 5/- 

SS, (W. H.). & A Desire of All Nations; or, Christ and Recon- 


*SHASTID Thomas Hall). Simon of Cyrene, Dimachaerus Splendens; 
or, ie Sure of a Man’s (and a Nation’s) Soul. Amn Arbor, 
Mich., G. Wahr (Wheldon & Wesley, 2, Arthur St., W.C. 2), 16/-. 

BTURGE Personal Religion and the Service of 
Humanity : Swarthmore Press, 1/6. 

TRIUMPHANT OVER PAIN. By the Author ” —_— William, 
Bishop of Gibraltar, and his Wife.” Longmans, 3/-. 


USEFUL ARTS. 
The Art of Public Speaking. 
My Own Cookery Book. Il. 


FINE ARTS. 
souEDArs a Sa English Interiors in Smaller Houses, 1660-1830. I1. 
Bats 


Quibeii. (A. A.). Egyptian History and Art, with Reference to 
Museum Collections. ll. 8.P.C.K., 6 
8.P.C.K., 7/8. 


BELL (Lucy D.). 


Routledge, 2/6. 
PEEL (Mrs. C. 8.). 


Constable, 6/-. 


[-. 
WARNER (5S. A.). Canterbury Cathedral. Il. 


FICTION. 
(Luis). El Archipiélago Maravilloso: 
Madrid, Mundo Latino, 5 ptas. 
*BOWEN (Marjorie). Stinging Nettles. Ward & Lock, 7/-. 
CARCO (Francis). The Noose of Sin. Tr. by Emile Hope. Cape, 6/-. 
COPPARD. (A. E.). The Black Dog, and Other Stories. Cape, 7/6. 
DELGAIRN (Hester). Within the Enclosure. Sands, 7/-. 
Lonely Furrow. Murray, 7/6. 
8'il Avait Su! Paris, Calmann-Lévy, 6fr.75. 
FRACCHIA (Umberto). Angela. Rome, "Mondadori, 9 lire. 
JESSUP (Alexander), ed. Representative American Short Stories. 
Boston, Mass., Allyn & Bacon, $4. 
LEADBITTER (Eric). The Evil that Men Do. Hodder & Stoughton, 


1 
eLOWNDES (Mrs. Belloc). Why They Married. Heinemann, 6/-. 
®MANSFIELD “eee The Doves’ Nest, and Other’ Stories. 
Constable, 6/-. 
8ST. JOHN-LOE (Gladys). Focuses Banquet. Duckworth, 7/6. 
at ay and REED (Langford). Potter’s Clay. Hodder & 
uu 
eSUTHERLAND (Joan). The Garland of Olive. Hodder & Stoughton, 


7/6. 
VALMER (Louise). Old Brandy. Cape, 7/6. 
GEOGRAPHY, TOPOGRAPHY, ANTIQUITIES. 


ARAQUISTAIN 


Aventuras 
Fantasmagoricas. 


ANDREWS (C, E.). Old Morocco and the Forbidden Atlas. Il. Hurst 
& Blackett, 15/-. 
B (Mary Everest). At the Foot of the Cotswolds. Daniel, 2/-. 


*BUDGE (Sir E. A. Wallis), tr. Tutankhamen: Amenism, Atenism, 
and Egyptian Monothelsm. M. Hopkinson & Co., 14, Henrietta 


Street, W.C. 2, 10/ 
BUSHNELL (David I.), Jnr. Villages of the Algonquian, Siouan, and 
=e ees west of the Mississippi. Washington, Smithsonian 
Swinging Lanterns. Il. Appleton, 


cENDERS Metltzabeth Cru 
10/6, we. 


a (J. F.). 


KOEBEL (W. H.). The New Argentina. 


Nl. Fisher Unwin, 15/-. 
LANE (Lt.-Col. W. H.). 


Babylonian Problems. Introd. by Prof. 8. 
Murray, 21/-. 
Historic Streets of London: an Alpha- 
. Il. Simpkin & Marshall, 3/6. 
*SMITH (G. Elliot). Tutankhamen, and the Discovery of his Tomb. 
5. Reatied ge, 4/6. 


BNO N. Snowdon and Welsh Highland Holiday Book. Il. Lian- 
beris, Snowdon Mountain Tramroad Co., 1/-. 

VALLANDIGHAM (Edward N.). Delaware and the Eastern Shore. 
80 il. Lippincott, 21/-. 

WEBB (E. A.), tr. The Book of the Foundation of the Church of 
ites a London: rendered into Modern’ English. 

or 

*WILD (Commander Frank). Shackleton’s Last Voyage. From the 

Official Journal kept by Dr. A. H. Macklin. Il. Cassell, 3/-. 


BIOGRAPHY. 
Sidney Ball: Memories and Impressions of 
Oxford, Blackwell, 10/6. 
Alfred Yarrow: his Life and Work. Il. 


*BALL i> (Game, Howard). 
i Dos.” “Zi. 
BARNES. Eicamee C.). 


Arnold, 10/6. 
*BROWNRIGG (Beatrice). 


The Life and Letters of Sir John Moore. 
Oxford, Blackwell, 6/-. 

*ELLIOTT (Sydney R). Sir William Maxwell: a Pioneer of National 
and International Co-operation. Il. Manchester, Co-operative 
Union, Holyoake House, 1/6. 

*FLOWER (Newman). George Frideric Handel: his Personality and 
his Times. Il. Cassell, 

*GARDINER (A. G.). Life of George Cadbury. Il. Cassell, 10/6. 

HALPHEN (Louis), ed. Eginhard: Vie de Charlemagne (No. 1, Les 
Classiques de l’Histoire de France). Paris, Champion, 7fr. 50 

KLEIN (Abbé Félix). Madeleine Sémer, Convertie et ues 
Paris, Bloud & Gay, 10fr. 
LECKIE (Dr. J. H.). Fergus Ferguson, D.D.: 
Heresy Trial. Edinburgh, T. & Clark, 8/-. 
MURDOCH (Walter), Al red Deakin: a Sketch. Constable, 14/-. 

RAWNSLEY ony gg Pranklin). The Life, Diaries, and 

‘Correspondence of Jane, Lady Franklin. Erskine Macdonald, 12/6. 

*WARD (Edwin A.). Recollections of a Savage. Il. Jenkins, 16/-. 

*WEIGALL (Rachel). Lady Rose Weigall: a Memoir based on her 
Correspondence. Il. Murray, 12/-. 


HISTORY. 
EGERTON (H. E.). The Causes and Character of the American 
Revolution. Oxford, Clarendon Press, 8/6. 
a be. (Horace G.). The Greatest Story in the World. Il. 
ur / 

*MANSBRIDGE (Albert). The Older Universities of England: Oxford 
and Cambridge. Drawings by John Mansbridge. Longmans, 7/6. 
PELLIZZARI (Vico). L’Eccidio di Palazzo d’Accursio. Rome, 

Mondadori, 8 lire. 
PETERSON (Roy Merle). The Cults of Campania (Papers of the 
American Academy in Rome, Vol. I.). Rome, American Academy, 


Porta 8. Pancrazio. 

PLUM (Harry Grant), BENJAMIN (G. Giddings), and PIERCE 
(Bessie L.). Modern and Contemporary European Civilization : 
the Persisting Facters of the Great War. Lippincott, 9/-. 

ROBERTSON (William Spence). Hispanic-American Relations with 
the United States. Ed. by David Kinley. Carnegie Endowment 
(Milford), 17/6. 

ELCH ane, History of the Cutlers’ Company of London: 
Vol. II. From 1500 to Modern Times. Privately printed for the 
Cutlers’ Company. —- 

WAR. 


OGAWA (Gotaro). Expenditures of 
Carnegie Endowment (Milford), 10/6. 

ONO (Giichi). Expenditures of the Sino-Japanese War. 
Endowment (Milford), 10/6. 

PATIALA. Patiala and the Great War: a Brief History of the 
Services of the Premier Punjab State. Pl. Medici Society. 


REFERENCE BOOKS AND ANNUALS. 
CANADA woes ar Il. Canada Newspaper Co., 110, 8t. Martin's 
ne, W.C / 
DORSET YEAR- BOOK, 1923. Il. Society of Dorset Men, 274, Gresham 
House, E.C. 2, 2/6. 


REPRINTS AND NEW EDITIONS. 
The A BC of Collecting Old English Pottery. 
4th Ed. Seanieg Paul, 15/-. 

BOEN'S POPULAR LIBRARY 85. The Odyssey. Tr. by F. Caulfeild. 
—86 and 87. Plutarch’s Lives. Vols. III. and IV. Tr. by Stewart 
and Long.—88-90. The Anatomy of Melancholy. By Burton.— 
91. Journal to Stella. By Swift. Ed. by F. Ryland.—92. Zadig, 
= Other Tales. By Voltaire.—93. Classic Tales. Introd. by 

c. 8. ge gg —94. Table Talk, and Omniana. By §8. T. 
Coleridge y T. Ashe. Bell, 2/- each. 

*CONRAD a A, Almayer’s phe fe and Tales of Unrest.—An Outcast 
of the Islands. Dent, 10/6 each 

DOYLE (8ir A. « Conan). Micah Clarke.—The Stark Munro Letters. 


Murray, 2/- 
FRANCE Sateteiey” At the Sign of the Reine Pédauque. Tr. by 
Tr. by J. Lewis May. 


Mrs. bs pond \ oe peme —Pierre Nozidre. 
Lane, 2/6 

HAMILTON on. Keepers of the House. Popular Ed. Long, 2/-. 

HENDRYX (James B.). Prairie Flowers. Jarrolds, 2/-. 

HOCKING esas. The Case of Miss Dunstable. Hodder & 
Stoughton, 3/6. 

HUBBARD (E. Hesketh), ed. On Making and Collecting Etchings. 
Il. 2nd Ed. Batsford, 21/-. 

*HUDSON (W. H.). Far Away and Long Ago: a pm of My Early 
Life.—Idle Days in Patagonia. Il. Dent, 6/- 

JAMES (Henry). Maud-Evelyn; The a. free: othe Papers; and 
Other Tales.—The Sacred Fount. Macmillan, 7/6 each. 

LAW (Ernest). ae P a with a Guide to the State Rooms 


and Gardens. fl. B 

LEWIS er ae Smithett). St. Joseph of Arimathea at Glaston- 
bury 4 

MacGRATH. "(Herold). The 3 Yellow Typhoon. . Hodder & Stoughton, 

QUENYELL (Marjorie and C. B.). A History of Everyday Things 
in England: Part I 066.1496, Il. 4th Ed. Batsford, 8/6. 


RUBBISH HEAP (THE). By Rita. Putnam, 2/6. 
wee, (Jack). The Champion of the World. Hodder & Stoughton, 


VI (E. W.). When the Blood Burns. Putnam, 2/6. 
SOUVESTRE rrr and ALLAIN (Marcel). Slippery as Sin. 
Stanley Paul, 
WILBERFORCE (father Betrand), ed. A Memoir of Mother Francis 
Raphael. Por. 4th Ed. Longmans, 12/6. 


JUVENILE. 
a (8. O.). 7S une, of Lambeth Be: to Children. Pref. by 


Randall Da Sampson 
WEBB. (Marion 8t. John). Harrap, 2/6. 


his Theology and 


the Russo-Japanese War. 


Carnegie 


» 2/-. 
The Littlest one Again. Ih. 
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SU WAHL 


KATHERINE MANSFIELD’S 
New Book of Stories 


THE DOVES’ 
NEST 


With an Introduction by J. Middleton Murry. 6/-net 


On the wrapper of The Doves’ Nest are printed words in 
praise of Katherine Mansfield written by two of the most 
famous novelists of the day. 

John Galsworthy says :— 

“Her talent was unique among us; she could reach 
and bring before us the in-between spaces and things 
and thoughts. Her work stirs and excites us, and so 
quietly; it is all an expression of the mood in love 

=| with life. It has the rare flavour that endures. 
Beautiful work!” 
H. G. Wells says :— 

“K. M.’s perfectly lovely mind has lit a whole dismal 
day for me. Prelude is so wonderful that I can even 
forgive it not going on. I daren’t ask for more. I put 
K. M. above the world of effort and compromise.” 





BOHUN LYNCH 
has edited 


ISLES OF 
ILLUSION 


Letters from the South Seas. 7/6 net 


The letters which Mr. Lynch has here edited are real 
letters, written to him by a real person, who, finding 
the call of the South Seas too imperative to be ignored, 
threw up his job and sailed away. 

What he found among the Pacific Islands these letters 
show. But they not only tell a tale of errant happen- 
ing—they reveal a personality at once bitter and staunch, 
at once romantic and intolerant. 


TIPLE 


SUT 


PNET 


immmmminit CONSTABLE : LONDON fii 
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It is in the tranquil hour 
that you turn with peculiar 
delight to your staunch 
friend the pipe, and it is 
then that your pouch should 
be filled with Three Nuns. 
Thus will you appreciate 
all that this ideal tobacco 
can give you. 

Fragrant and free from 
dust, with each circlet a 
perfect blend in itself, you 
will find it cool in smoking 
to the bottom of the bowl. 
For every mood and every 
occasion smoke 


THREE AUNS 


TOBACCO 
Seld everywhere in the following packings :-— 
2 oz. Tins 2/4 


1 oz. Packets 1/2 
2 oz. Packets 2/4; 4 oz. Tins 4/8 
































Stephen Mitchell 

& poo se of THREE ‘AUN $ 
the Imperial To- CIGARETTES 
bacco Company of 






(of Great Britain 
& Ireland), Ltd., 
36 St. Andrew 
Square, Glasgow 


Pure Virginia Tobacco 


10 for Ga. 
































































Messrs METHUEN’S NEW BOOKS 


Send your name and address to Messrs. Methuen, 
and you will receive reguiarly their Illustrated 
Announcement List. 





ATOMIC STRUCTURE AND SPECTRAL 
LINES 


dl ARNOLD SOMMERFELD, Professor of Theoretical 
Physics in the University of Munich. Translated by 
Henry L. BROSE, M.A. With 125 Diagrams. Demy 68vo. 
32s. net. 
Most of the important advances that have been made on 
the Continent as well as in England with regard to intra- 
atomic physics are embodied in this comprehensive and very 
important volume. 


THE SECOND PART OF KING HENRY IV. 
Edited by R. P. COWL. Demy 6vo. 6s. net. 
(Arden Shakespeare) 
With the publication of this volume and ‘‘ Much Ado About 
Nothing.” edited by Miss G. Trenery (now in the press), the 
Arden Shakespeare will be completed. 


ROMAN POETRY 


By E. E. SIKES, M. A., Fellow and Tutor of St. John’s 
College, Cambridge. Crown 8vo. 8s. 6d. net. 
A book which shows the aims of Roman Poetry, its relation 
pode = and philosophy, with some characteristics of its 
ue. 


YULETIDE REVELS IN MERRIE ENG. 
LAND. Arranged for Acting 


By M. A. LEWIS and E. M. VERINI. With 8 illustrations. 
F’cap 8vo. 2s. 6d. net. 


AN OUTLINE OF PSYCHOLOGY 


By W. MCDOUGALL, F.R.S., Professor of Psychology at 
Harvard University. Author of ‘“ Social Psychology.” With 
10 Diagrams. Demy 8vo. 12s. net 


PSYCHOLOGY AND MORALS: An 
Analysis of Character 


By J. A. HADFIELD, M.A., M.B., Ch.B., Lecturer in 
Psychology, King’s College, London. Crown 8vo. 6s. net. 


METHUEN’S POPULAR NOVELS 


SPUNYARN 








By G. H. BANNING. 7s. 6d. net. 
ACROSS THE MESA 

By JARVIS HALL. 7s. 6d. net. 
THE CHESSMEN OF MARS 

By EDGAR RICE BURROUGHS. 7s. 6d. net. 
THE HERITAGE OF THE HILLS 

By ARTHUR PRESTON HANKINS. 7s. 6d. net. 
CECILIA OF THE PINK ROSES 

By KATHARINE HAVILAND TAYLOR. 7s. 6d. net. 
THE GRINGOS 

By B. M. BOWER. 1s. 6d. net. 
MR. FORTUNE’S PRACTICE 

By H. C. BAILEY. 6s. net. 

METHUEN & CO., LTD. 


36, ESSEX STREET, LONDON, W.C.2. 
























THEORIES AND PROBLEMS OF CANCER. 
B 
C. E. Walker, D.Sc., MRCS. ,L.R.C.P. 5/- net. 


@ About one man in seventeen, and about 
one woman in twelve who reach the age of 
thirty-five will die of cancer. 

@. To overcome this dread scourge we need 
not only scientific research but an enlightened 
public opinion. ’ 
@. This book is written for the general public, 
and discusses in clear, non-technical terms, 
easy for the lay reader to understand, the 
various theories propounded as to the cause 
of cancer. 


THE UNIVERSITY PRESS OF LIVERPOOL, LTD- 
HODDER & STOUGHTON LTD. LONDON. 
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FINANCE AND INVESTMENT 


THE WEEK IN THE CITY. 


THE investment markets continue their hesitating course ; 
and, indeed, there is nothing in the present condition of 
affairs that is likely to give them a fillip. Fateful 
international decisions are hanging in the balance, and 
the fresh riotous depreciation of the German mark, 
accompanied by wild movements in other Continental 
currencies, is hardly conducive to hope that a real 
beginning is about to be made with the restoration of 
economic health and common sense on the Continent. 
Sound domestic reasons for investment hesitancy are also 
fairly obvious ; and it may be that some people have, in 
addition, taken a distorted view of the good showing of 
the May trade returns, and have argued therefrom that 
an acceleration of trade betterment has set in that is 
likely to bring quite near the dreaded day of dearer 
money and relapses in gilt-edged stocks. This reading 
of the May trade figures is common but fallacious. 
Official export figures reflect the condition of manu- 
facturers’ order books some while ago. They do not 
reflect present conditions ; and, unfortunately, industrial 
reports to-day tell of a widely experienced check to the 
growth of business, attributable in part to the partial 
exhaustion of the artificial impetus given to some indus- 
tries by the Ruhr upset, and in part to the reflection 
here of the lull (temporary or otherwise) in the great 
prosperity movement in the United States. But as an 
encouragement to the trader and a warning to the holder 
of investment stocks the May trade returns are very 
misleading. 


Premium on New Issves. 


That the comparative quietude and hesitancy of the 
investment markets is not due to any contraction of 
resources available for investment is suggested by the 
remarkably good reception that continues to be accorded 
to new issues of capital on terms that offer reasonable 
attraction. The Austrian Loan, of which £11 millions 
were offered to the British public, was at least five or 
six times over-subscribed in the course of an hour or so. 
What has been the fate of a long list of recent new issues 


is shown in the following table :— 
Nominal 
amount 
1923 of Loan. Price. 
Jan. 12 Sudan Government 3,250,000 93 
Jan. 22 New South Wales 984 102 
. 24 Victoria 994 = 


1} 
19-2 
&—# 
103 
663 
88 
63 
14—1 
20/6 
1003 

33 315-16 


3,500,000 95 54—6 


Issue Present 
Price. 
100 


. 23 New South Wales 

8 New Zealand 
y 19 India - 
e19 Western Australia Y 5 


Bovmene 


gis S88 BSESEEEs 
gee S82 SSEESEE8 


Dutch East Indies 
Roumanian Loan 
Argentine (Port of 

Buenos Ayres) 5% [1949] 
Junell Austrian Government 6% [1923-43] 
Junell Port of Calcutta 5% [1983] 
Mar.26 John Walker & Sons 

7% Cum. Pref. £1 a 

Mar. 26 Do. 6% Deb. {by 1951} 
Jan. 13 Anglo-Persian Oil Ord. £1 — 
Apl. 21 Dorman Long & Co., 
Deb. (1963} 


June 


nore ~ m0 mw 
SB 38g asRsse 


% 


New scrip at a discount is a rarity, while many new 
loans have,rapidly achieved a most substantial premium. 
The fact that the Austrian Loan went at once to so high 
a price is quoted against those who were responsible for 
its arrangement, in the sense that the terms offered were 


far too attractive, i.e., costly to the borrower. Such 
criticism is easily countered. It was of vital importance 
that the whole loan should be a convincing success. No 
risk could be taken. For the loan to be a success in 
other centres it was essential that the London portion 
should go spectacularly well. This week the most 
prominent new issue is the £6 millions 5 per cent. loan 
of the Government of the Dutch East Indies, offered at 
the price of £92 for £100. This was also rapidly over- 
subscribed. 


ARGENTINE Raliiways. 

Quietude in the markets affords more leisure for 
considering the position of special classes of securities, 
One topic that is attracting special notice now is the 
Argentine Railway position. We are now near enough 
to the end of the Argentine Railway year (June 30th) 
to be able to gauge more or less accurately how the 
chief lines have fared and what the shareholders may 
reasonably expect in the shape of final dividends. Here 
are the traffic figures for forty-nine weeks, together with 
figures showing the rise in the stocks since the worst 
level of last year :— 

Prices of Ord. Stock Rise 


Lowest Junel5, from 
1922. Lowest. 


Aggregate Receipts. 
49 — to — 9. 


Buenos Ayres 
and Pacific Gross 8,210,000 4 1,084,000 35 49 
— — e P : 
t. Southern Gross 9,098,000 + 1,094,000 
Net 3,520,000 4. 1,459,000 553 324 
Buenos Ayres 


Western . Gross 4,392,0004. 474,000 

Net 1,547,000 4. 705,000 514 328 
Central Argen- 
tine ... 


. Gross 9,969,000 + 1,025,000 503 244 


It is a pity that only two of the big four show net, as 
well as gross, receipts. But the figures given above are 
a sufficient basis for dividend predictions. On the 
strength of the excellent traffic increases the market has 
put up the prices of stocks a long way ; but just recently 
it has become the fashion in some quarters to lay great 
stress on the weakness of the Argentine dollar, and to 
suggest that the loss on exchange will wipe out much of 
the rise in net receipts and that rosy dividend expecta- 
tions must be seriously revised. This reasoning is not very 
sound. Of course, some allowance must be made for the 
course of the exchange ; but the recent fall has taken place 
right at the end of the year, and the effect that it will 
have in reducing the increase in net receipts should not 
be formidable enough to modify dividend prospects very 
much. Last year the dividends for the whole year on 
the ordinary stocks of the four lines were as follows: 
B.A. Pacific, nil; B.A. Great Southern, 4 per cent. ; 
B.A. Western, 4 per cent.; Central Argentine, 4 per 
cent. This year the interim dividends on the first three 
have been 3 per cent., and on the Central Argentine 
24 per cent. The data at present available admit of 
the hope that the final dividends will add an extra 
3 per cent. for the first three, with perhaps 3} per cent. 
for the last-named. If there is justification for this 
expectation, then the present quotations, even after the 
large rise, are by no means too high. 


THe “SHELL ’’ REporr. 

A substantial decline in the profits of the Shell 
Transport & Trading Co. for the year 1922 is significant, 
for, as the report says, the company’s profits depend on 
the dividends declared by the companies in which it is 
a shareholder. The latter, however, are said to have 
made ample provision for depreciation, so that the 
present dividend is paid without trenching on the com- 
pany’s reserves. Net profits have dropped from 
£5,487,400 to £4,633,200, and the ordinary dividend is 
reduced from 274 per cent. to 224 per cent. free of tax. 
The new second preference shares rank for dividend for 
the first time, and this requires £216,500. These distri- 
butions necessitate a reduction of £40,000 in the balance 
carried forward, but this still amounts to £2,029,000. 
The balance-sheet shows an exceptionally strong liquid 
position, investments in British Government securities 
figuring at nearly £13 millions, as against less than 
£7 millions a year ago, 

L. J. R. 








